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education at heart for the successful issue to which they 
have brought their advocacy of a teaching University for 
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A‘ Hull, on Wednesday last, Mr. Asquith had a fencing 
bout with Mr. Chamberlain, and scored off him very 
neatly. Mr. Chamberlain had said that while on abstract 
grounds he was in favour of Welsh Disestablishment, 
yet he should like to know what elector in Great 
Britain would be one penny the better for the change. 
Mr. Asquith met this sordid measure of value in a proper 
spirit. ‘We believe ”—it may sound a little old-fashioned 
and, when compared with Mr. Chamberlain’s, a senti- 
mental doctrine—‘‘ we believe nations, like individuals, do 
not ‘live by bread alone.’” Nor will Mr. Chamberlain 
relish his nickname of the ‘‘ Programme Maker.” ‘‘ In the 
year 1885, he constructed,” Mr. Asquith tells us, ‘‘what 
was called the unauthorized programme of the Liberal 
party, and now, in the year 1895, ten years having 
elapsed, he is constructing an unauthorized programme 
for the Tory party. There is no other man in English 
history of whom the same can be said,” a remark which 
caused much laughter. Then Mr. Asquith dealt with the 
unauthorized programme: ‘‘Old-age pensions, houses for 
the working classes at the expense of the municipality, 
compensation for injuries and accidents however caused,” 
**a socialist scheme,” which Mr. Asquith dislikes as a 
whole, while he is strongly opposed to that part of it 
which used to be known as the rehousing of the poor. If 
the municipality interferes in such matters, it should, 
Mr. Asquith thinks, retain the land for itself, and then 
it would enjoy the ‘‘unearned increment.” Here is 
another of those phrases which emphasize the fact that 
Mr. Asquith has read no political economy since 1870. 


We regret that Mr. Asquith, when he criticized Mr. 
Balfour the other evening, was not quite just. Had 
Mr. Asquith been at his best, Mr. Balfour, with his 
appeal to free-trade, and to the selfish instincts of 
Lancashire, would have fared badly. But in one 
point he corrected Mr. Balfour with some sharpness. 
** The Indian tariff,” he said, ‘‘ including import duties, 
is a tariff which is not imposed for protective but 
for revenue purposes.” He went on to ask, ‘‘Upon 
what principle can we justify.-we who are respon- 
sible for the Government of India—an exemption from 
that tariff of a particular class of goods which happen 
to be manufactured here in a particular county of Eng- 
land—we who are here in trust for the people of India?” 
That is all very fine; but has not the Government of 
which Mr. Asquith is a member imposed a countervailing 
duty upon cotton goods produced in India? We agree 
with Mr. Asquith that ‘‘ policy and honour demand that 
we shall use our power in the interests of the people of 
India and not to serve our own ends”’; but we regret that 
both parties seem to have found this policy of anetenet 
justice unremunerative. 


Professor Huxley and Professor Silvanus Thompson 
deserve the thanks of all who have the true interests of 


London. The objectors to the scheme are divided into 
two hostile camps. Mr. Bompas, representing one of 
these parties in the deputation to Lord Rosebery, urged 
that nothing should be done to destroy or weaken the 
position of London University as an examining body, to 
which Lord Rosebery properly replied, that he did not 
see any incompatibility between a teaching and an ex- 
amining University. The other of the two objecting 
parties was represented by Dr. Collins, who spoke in 
favour of an amendment of the Gresham scheme which 
would secure the impartiality of the examinations, and 
not give unfair advantage to collegiate over non-collegi- 
ate students. This objection was disposed of by the 
Premier, who replied, that such matters could well be 
entrusted to the Statutory Commission. Compared with 
the disunion of their opponents, the unanimity of Pro- 
fessor Huxley’s deputation was wonderful. They were 
of one mind in desiring two things : ‘‘ first, the formation 
of one organic whole, the University of London, by the 
voluntary co-operation of the various institutions for 
learning, teaching, and examining, which at present 
independently co-exist in London; secondly, the ap- 
pointment of a statutory authority as the indispensable 
instrument for effecting the desired organization.” The 
case for the scheme could not have been put in a more 
concise and practical form. 


In these dull days we would not lose Sir W. Vernon 
Harcourt for a good deal. He is always a fighter, as 
Browning pretended to be, who gives and takes verbal 
blows with a cheery optimism. Speaking to his con- 
stituents just after the result of the Evesham election 
was known, he passes over the large increase of the 
Conservative majority, just as he passes over his leader, 
Lord Rosebery, with a careless mention. He carries on 
his partisan warfare on most approved ancient principles. 
He acknowledges no defeat, he acknowledges no reverse, 
and when compelled to retreat he is simply taking up a 
new position. He is charged with belonging to a com- 
posite party; he replies that the Tories are recruited 
partly from Birmingham and partly from Chatsworth. 
‘*A composite party is a national party. . . . It has the 
good sense to maintain united action in a common 
cause.” The hint was circumstantial. Now comes the 
hint direct. ‘‘ Waterloo was won with an army that 
was eminently a composite army. It is the business o! 
good commanders to win battles with the forces they 
have at their disposal.” Perhaps Lord Rosebery will 
lay this hint to heart; in the case of a multifarious 
programme it means war upon all abuses, and whack, 
whack, whack. Sir W. Vernon Harcourt follows the 
Irishman’s advice at Donnybrook : ‘‘ Whenever you sec 
a head, hit it.” 


The term “progressive” can scarcely be applied to 
the Radical polling at Evesham last Wednesday. It is 
true that there was only a decrease of five compare 
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with 1892; but still there is more of the crab than the 
greyhound in this mode of ‘‘ progressiveness.” 


Mr. Sidney Webb has just been ‘‘ scoring off”’ Lord 
George Hamilton in the Pali Mall Gasette. He shows 
that Lord George Hamilton has been mistaken in several 
matters of fact with regard to London local government. 
In fact, he declares that ‘‘since Mr. Ritchie was dropped 
out of the councils of the party, there has been no one 
among the Unionist leaders with even the most elemen- 
tary knowledge of the problems of London government ;” 
and Mr. Sidney Webb is not only a man who gets up his 
cases thoroughly, but also an extremely able man—the 
ablest Radical, we are inclined to think, there is at this 
moment outside the Cabinet, and, accordingly, he in- 
terests us when he shows that the object of the Progres- 
sive Councillors is to carry out the scheme of London 
government foreshadowed by Mr. Ritchie. A great deal 
of the heavier cost of the County Council in certain 
districts, it appears, is due to Mr. Ritchie’s ingenious 
equalization of rates, by which, for example, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, is made to contribute heavily towards 
the Council’s expenses, whereas St. George’s in the East, 
instead of paying, receives a substantial cheque towards 
its local charges. When Mr. Webb declares, in inverted 
commas, that the army of mechanics and workmen em- 
ployed by the Municipality of Birmingham is a¢ ¢his 
moment positively larger in proportion to Birmingham's 
population than the whole staff of the London County 
Council's works department, he is slightly disingenuous, 
for no one knows better than Mr. Webb that two work- 
men ordinarily do more than twice as much work as 
one, or, to put it another way, that a ship of 1000 tons 
does not carry ten times the number of hands necessary 
on a ship of 100 tons. 


Mr. F.C. Selous, the most celebrated African hunter and 
not least distinguished African traveller, delivered an in- 
teresting lecture at the Imperial Institute last Monday, on 
‘*Adventures and Incidents in Africa.” After deprecating 
with almost excessive modesty the application to himself 
of the titles of ‘‘expert sportsman” or ‘‘crack shot,” he 
went on todescribe, ingraphiclanguage, anencounter with 
lions in Mashonaland, three of whom he and Mr. Ander- 
son succeeded in shooting at night-time and at close 
quarters. On another occasion, in 1878, Mr. Selous, 
with three companions, were hunting elephants in 
Mashonaland. They came up with a herd of seventy or 
eighty elephants. Mr. Selous was poorly mounted, and 
inexper:enced in hunting elephants on horseback. The 
result was that a wounded elephant knocked him down 
and tried to kneel on hinm:, but fortunately did not quite 
accurately calculate his position, so that he managed to 
scramble away. Mr. Selous concluded with a vivid 
description of the looting of his camp by natives 
north of the Zambesi in 1888, after which he had to 
travel more than 1oo miles alone through the bush, 
without a rifle for some part of the journey, and never 
with more than four cartridges. Mr. Selous belongs 
to that type of hunter-explorer to whom England owes 
more of her world-wide Empire than she is herself 
aware, 


Lord Brassey’s appointment to the Governorship of 
Victoria has been widely approved. He has several 
qualifications for the post. One is a capacity for sitting 
astride the fence. He showed his gifts in this direction 
at the time he took part in the intrigue by which it was 
hoped to place the Royal Colonial Institute in the clutches 
of the Imperial Institute some two years ago. A second 
qualification is a big purse, rendering him independent 
of the paltry £5000 to which the Victorians have reduced 
their Governor’s salary ; and a third is a charming wife, 
who will save his régime from stolid dulness. Lord 
Brassey’s friends wonder why he has elected to waste 
his sweetness on the now somewhat desert air of Colonial 
life during five long years. One reason, we should say, 
is that Lord Brassey, who has long looked for preferment 
in the Radical Ministry, has come to the conclusion that 
there will soon be no Radical Ministry in existence, and 
that if he does not take what he can get now, he will be 
out in the cold for the next half-decade. He will, no 
a make as good a Governor as, say, Sir Robert 

puff, 
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Mr. Balfour showed himself not over-sanguine as to 
the future of productive co-operation at the meeting of 
the Manchester and Salford Equitable Co-operative 
Society last Saturday ; and rightly so. Ideal co-opera- 
tion would, of course, as he said, unite production and 
distribution in one society, but experience has unfortu- 
nately denied success to co-operative production. The 
temptation to work for himself, or for the higher wages 
he can easily command outside a co-operative society, is 
too great for a man of real ability to resist. Mr. Balfour, 
who has himself tried the policy in Ireland, strongly 
approved of the intention of the Manchester Society ‘‘to 
advance money to members for the building or purchasing 
of house property.” He went on, ‘1 regard as of 
enormous importance that the number of owners of 
houses, and, if possible, of owners of land, should be 
multiplied.” This is excellent. There is no surer sup- 
port to be found for Conservatism than among those 
who have property, and therefore know its value. 


Is it the subject of the Opium Commission which has 
dulled the sense of time in the brains of the Commis- 
sioners? Where is this Report which has already cost 
England and India so many thousand pounds, so much 
political disturbance, and so many letters in the Press ? 
The only valid reason for the appointment of the Com- 
mission was that it secured a tottering Government a 


“welcome addition of eight parliamentary votes. 


During the last forty years there has been a steady 
decrease in pauperism, said Mr. C. S. Loch at the 
meeting of the Charity Organization Society on Monday. 
In 1851 the pauperism amounted to 4 per cent of the 
population, in 1891 to 2 per cent; and during the same 
period the pauperism of old age (persons over sixty in 
years) has decreased from 21.5 to 13.7 per cent. The 
cost of maintaining the paupers, it appears, varies 
generally with the price of wheat. The cost per head was 
greatest in 1872 (7s. o}d.) ; it then fell to about 6s., but 
has not since decreased. Vagrancy, on the other hand, 
which before 1872 had increased and decreased with the 
rise and fall in pauperism, has since 1872 greatly in- 
creased, in spite of the decrease of pauperism. In 
Shropshire and Huntingdonshire pauperism has dimin- 
ished 53 and 66 per cent respectively. London, like 
Lancashire, can only show a decrease of 3 per cent 
since 1861. The numbers are 98,400 and 95,300. Mr. 
Loch concluded his statistics by showing that between. 
1881 and 1891 the volume of pauperism throughout the 
country diminished ‘‘ probably by about 140,000 in a 
single year.” ‘‘The policy of restricted relief to the 
able-bodied, coupled with marked economic progress, 
has produced an astonishing improvement in the inde- 
pendence and self-reliance of the people.” May the 
improvement continue. 


As an illustration of the need for legal interference in 
glove-fights, upon which we commented in an article 
in our last issue, it,is worth while to draw attention to 
what the daily press calls the ‘‘Great Glove Fight” 
between Tom Williams and Dick Burge at the Nationa} 
Sporting Club the other day. ‘‘ At the outset of the fourth 
and last round both men were blowing freely. Williams 
rushed in, and Burge met him with a finestraight left. Un- 
deterred, Williams continued to make desperate efforts 
to finish his opponent, and on both sides tremendous 
punishment was meted out. At last, when the round 
had been in progress about a couple of minutes, Burge 
landed a beautiful right-hander under Williams’ chin, 
and the Australian fell forward on his face, grazing his 
nose as he did so. He remained prone on the floor until 
the ten seconds had been counted off, and failing to rise 
in that time he left Burge the winner of a wonderfully 
interesting contest.” This is the civilized amusement to 
which our ‘‘ golden youth” crowd to-day as did the 
youth of Imperial Rome to the gladiatorial contests in 
the Colosseum; but at any rate the Romans were 
seated above the conflict, whereas the front seats at an 
English glove-fight are not much in favour because of 
the spouting blood which may sprinkle a spotless shirt- 
front or ruin a dress-suit. When will the eyes of our 
Judges, that will not see, be opened? When will indig- 
nant public opinion compel our Government to stop 
once and for all this disgrace to our civilization ? 
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LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL. 


Bw story of Lord Randolph Churchill’s life is in 
itself as tragic as that of Lord Byron’s. The two 
men resembled each other, it seems to us, not only in 
genius, but in personal character, and even in fortune. 
Mr. Matthew Arnold said of Lord Byron that he was 
the greatest elemental force in English poetry since 
Shakespeare ; and it would be as true, we think, to say 
that Lord Randolph Churchill was the greatest elemental 
force in English politics since Cromwell. And the words 
which Matthew Arnold used to describe Byron’s untimely 
fate—‘‘ he shattered himself, he inevitably shattered him- 
self to pieces against English Philistinism”—might be 
applied with equal truth to Lord Randolph Churchill. 

A short time ago M. Bruneti¢re drew attention to this 
difference between France and England, and, not without 
pardonable pride, laid stress upon the fact that as a rule 
Frenchmen of genius were understood and appreciated 
by their own people during their lifetime, whereas 
Englishmen of genius were usually treated in England 
either as pariahs or as outlaws. It is a saddening reflec- 
tion, and one not complimentary to Englishmen, yet we do 
not see how its truth can be impugned. Were it possible 
or fitting, we can imagine no more engrossing task than 
to attempt to tell the whole story of Lord Randolph 
Churchill's political career ; but the time for this has not 
yet come. The personal bitterness of loss must be 
mitigated by time; the canvas must not be limited 
by the exigencies of journalism; the truth must not 
be tempered to suit the necessities of daily life ; 
and above all, memory must come to play artist with the 
material, before any real picture of Lord Randolph 
Churchill can be painted. But what a picture of him 
might be painted, ought to be painted! His life reminds 
us of two famous pictures of Rembrandt in the Louvre : 
both of himself, and both as self-revealing as the Sonnets 
of Shakespeare. In the one, Rembrandt paints himself 
as a young man full of life and courage, and in all the 
bravery of rich garments ; the little moustache is twirled 
up audaciously, the bright brown eyes are alight with 
the foreknowledge of victory. The other picture repre- 
sents him as somewhere about fifty, prematurely aged : 
the dress is untidy, even dirty; an old cloth on his 
head; a discoloured rag round his throat; the face 
heavy and coarse ; the jowl red and lined; the mous- 
tache draggled ; patches of red-grey hairs grow like 
sedge round the jaws; and the searching eyes have 
become intensely sad—darkened, as it were, by the 
shadow of inevitable death. It is in this way that 
Lord Randolph Churchill’s career should be painted, 
period by period. But that being impossible, it only 
remains for us, as a last tribute of respect and admiration, 
to say some things about him which have not yet been 
said, and which in our all too reserved English life are 
not likely to be said by any of those who best know how 
he himself explained his so-called mistakes. 

Lord Randolph Churchill went to Oxford, and passed 
three years there and left it, went abroad and returned 
home, entered Parliament and made his maiden speech ; 
nay, passed six years in the House before any one sus- 
pected his supreme ability. We know there are some 
now who pretend to remember brief but brilliant 
speeches made by him in the Union at Oxford, and others 
who recall a clever and amusing speech in the House 
on the Woodstock Corporation; but the truth is that 
when Lord Randolph Churchill entered the Parliament 
of 1880, at the age of thirty-one, no one would have 
ventured to predict his future eminence. He was usually 
silent, and found a difficulty in saying what he wanted to 
say : ill read too and ignorant in an astonishing degree. 
There are stories of his ignorance which would be 
incredible were they not so well authenticated. It is 
true, we believe, that he first read Shakespeare with 
appreciation after seeing Mr. Irving play Hamlet in ’8o. 
We draw attention to his ignorance because it was, so 
to speak, the dark background against which his genius 
flamed out the more clearly visible. Most of us can 
still remember the small event which first furnished 
Lord Randolph with the opportunity to set forth his 
own ability in contrast, not only with the inept leader- 
ship of Sir Stafford Northcote, but even with the long 
experience of the Liberal leaders. The Bradlaugh inci- 
dent needs no description here. For the first time 
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in the history of the House a young and unknown 
man led three-fourths of the House of Commons into 
one lobby, while his own official chiefs and the chiefs 
of the opposite party found themselves in the other 
lobby, deserted by their followers. All fair obsérvers 
recognized then that Lord Randolph Churchill was a born 
parliamentarian, and if any were in doubt his epigrams 
soon convinced them of his faculty. Like Carlyle, Lord 
Randolph always disclaimed any small gift of speech. 
He learned speaking, he said, in the dinner-hour, when 
he forced himself, night after night, to address empty 
benches. His epigrams, he acknowledged, were the result 
of labour, but they stuck like burrs. With inimitable 
felicity he christened the present Lord Ashbourne, then 
Mr. Gibson, ‘‘ the family lawyer of the Tory party,” and 
Mr. Sclater-Booth inspired him with the impromptu of 
‘* mediocrity distinguished by a double-barrelled name.” 
Throughout the Parliament of 1880 to 1885 he played 
the part of protagonist; now ridiculing Sir Stafford 
Northcote and the other Tory leaders, now using the 
incidents of the Egyptian War as vantage ground from 
which to attack Mr. Gladstone and his feeble conduct 
of foreign affairs. Long before the end came it was 
evident that he was incomparably the ablest Conser- 
vative in the House, and in the country he had won for 
himself a still greater reputation. His audacities of 
speech, and, above all, the frankness which once led 
him to confess that he was expected ‘‘to ornament his 
discourse with every variety of vituperation,” won the 
hearts of Conservatives throughout the country. It 
seemed as if Disraeli himself had only come to make 
the way clearer for this man with his daring personalities 
and his radical adaptation of Tory policy to modern 
needs. 

It was in these years of incessant warfare that Lord 
Randolph Churchill entered into that closé understanding 
with the Irish Party, which no doubt later tempted Mr. 
Gladstone to outdo him, and to propound that policy of 
Home Rule which wrecked his party and brought his 
own leadership to a sorry and disappointing end. Lord 
Randolph, we know, never meant to go as far as Home 
Rule, but he did believe that Dublin Castle should be 
swept away, and the Irish made partners at least in the 
government of their own affairs. He believed too that 
English money should be spentinextending Irish Railways, 
and making steam tramways in the wilder western 
districts ; in building harboursand providing fishing boats ; 
in fact, in mitigating and, if possible, in removing Irish 
poverty. ‘‘I believe,” he said to us once, “in using 
de bonnes paroles et de bons procédés, and these have never 
yet been tried fairly.” But Mr. Gladstone outleaped 
genius and caught a fall on the other side. The un- 
scrupulousness charged even now against Lord Randolph 
by some of the more stupid among his press critics 
merely means that his mind swung in wider orbits than 
they can calculate; perhaps the only moment in his 
career which lies open to such censure was the 
Bradlaugh incident; and there his conduct may be 
excused to some extent by the fact that neither he nor 
any one else in the House of Commons knew the man 
they were persecuting. 

When Lord Salisbury became Prime Minister, Lord 
Randolph went to the India Office, and there won new 
laurels. Up to this time the prophet of Tory Demo- 
cracy, the ablest of parliamentarians, he was now 
to show a power of work, a capacity for dealing 
with both men and facts, which consolidated his position. 
The annexation of Upper Burma was the chief inci- 
dent of his rule. But it was known that the permanent 
officials looked upon him as the most brilliant chief they 
had ever had. When Lord Salisbury returned to office, 
Lord Randolph became Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and leader of the House. This was in July 1886, when 
he was not yet thirty-seven years of age. He wasnow 
to astonish friend and foe alike. Ateach step upwards he 
discovered abilities never before suspected in him, and 
when in the highest place his powers seemed to reveal 
themselves for the first time in their true proportions. 
Speaking about him on Thursday evening, the Duke of 
Devonshire said that ‘‘ he had learned to respect him 
as an opponent and trust him as an ally. . . . He had 
the qualities of a great statesman.” High as this 
praise is, it is not enough. We remember the Duke 
of Devonshire saying, and the occasion excuses us for 
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repeating it, ‘‘that Lord Randolph Churchill led the 
House of Commons with genius . . . was the greatest 
leader of the House of Commons that he had known.” It 
must not be forgotten that during this period he was 
the chief of the Union of Conservative Associations, and 
that he knew from the Whips that he was a hundred 
times more popular and more sought after in the country 
as a speaker than any man of his party. It is the bare 
truth to say that he had silenced all opposition, had 
won all suffrages. As popular in the country as Mr. 
Gladstone, more successful as Leader of the House 
than Disraeli ever was, he had convinced the officials 
at the Treasury, as at the India Office, that no one 
had ever attained his mastery of figures and of facts. 
With the infinite industry that genius uses on great 
occasions, he had elaborated an extraordinary Budget, 
which he intended should be the corner-stone of the great 
building of his renown. It was a democratic Budget in 
the fullest sense of the term; a free-breakfast table 
was to be provided for the masses at the cost of taxes put 
upon the luxuries of the rich, and a moderate amount of 
economy enforced in the spending departments. It is ridi- 
culous to say, asadaily paper says in a leading article, that 
‘*he tried to impose the Treasury view of national defence 
upon his colleagues.” He did nothing of the sort. Itisa 
mistake even to suppose that he objected to the ex- 
penditure proposed on coaling stations and on the 
navy; he simply declared that the army and navy 
could do with a million less a year than they had 
spent in the past, that so much could be saved in a year 
on administration. Something may be said for this 
view, though it is evident here that Lord Randolph was 
imitating Mr. Gladstone’s cry of retrenchment rather 
than trusting to his own instincts. A policy of retrench- 
ment was a popular one with the ten-pound householder 
whom Mr. Gladstone had learned to know in his youth ; 
but it roused no enthusiasm in a Democracy that pays 
nothing in direct taxation. The old gang, as he had 
christened the older members of the Conservative 
party, were now to have their revenge. They felt 
that for the first time he had made a mistake. The 
Ministers responsible for the War Department and the 
Admiralty repeated, parrot-like, the lesson they had 
scarcely yet learned by heart from the press, that the 
security of the Empire was more important than economy. 
After some hesitation, and an attempt to hold the 
balance even, Lord Salisbury threw his weight on the 
side of the Admiralty and the War Office. The year before 
Lord Randolph had resigned his position as Chairman 
of the Central Union of Conservative Organizations, and 
the Conservative chiefs had to promise what he wanted 
rather than lose his services. With this precedent fresh 
in his memory he resigned his offices ; and left it for 
fate to decide whether he or Lord Salisbury should in 
future guide the destinies of the party. The manner of 
his resignation was characteristic. Some say that the 
letter in which he announced his resignation to Lord 
Salisbury was written from Windsor; every one admitted 
at the time that he had removed a certain distrust of 
his audacity which had been felt in the highest quarter. 
From Lord Randolph’s point of view the letter could 
not have been better timed, nor could it have arrived 
more inopportunely for Lord Salisbury than in the 
middle of a ball he was giving at Hatfield. At almost 
the same moment that Lord Randolph despatched the 
setter he took the news of his resignation to the 7imes. 
This seems an extraordinary thing for him to have done, 
and we should not wonder if some journalist sees in it 
another proof of Lord Randolph’s unscrupulousness. 
Yet it was simply gratitude which dictated the step. Mr. 
Chinnery, the editor of the 7zmes in 1880-81, had been the 
first to declare a belief in his ability. Now, at the height 
of his reputation and power, no argument drawn from 
convention or precedent could hinder Lord Randolph 
from paying his debt ; he gave the 7imes the advantage 
of the astonishing announcement, and the Z7mes devoted 
two columns to scolding him for resigning. Yet it 
seemed at first as if he had calculated justly ; the news- 
papers, of course, now treat his resignation as if 
it had been the acme of folly, but they are perhaps igno- 
rant of the fact that immediately after his resigna- 
tion, more than three out of every four Conserva- 
tive members called upon Lord Randolph Churchill 
and renewed their assurances of support. For 
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days it looked as if Lord Salisbury would be com- 
pelled to resign. Lord Hartington was brought back 
from the Riviera by urgent telegrams, and Lord Harting- 
ton refused to serve with Lord Salisbury. A day or 
two elapsed, and then we learned from Lord Salis- 
bury’s own lips that he was willing to serve under 
Lord Hartington; but the Leader of the Liberal 
Unionists refused to accept even these terms. Then 
every one felt that Lord Randolph had won, and 
all day long the rooms at Connaught Place were 
thronged by obsequious Members of Parliament, eager 
to deserve well of the new dispenser of patronage. At 
length, in his despair, Lord Salisbury found help. It 
was, we believe, his own inspiration. Without the 
Liberal Unionists he could do nothing; he could get 
neither Lord Hartington nor Mr. Chamberlain. Was 
there no one else? The news came to Lord Randolph 
at a luncheon party at Mrs. ’s. His hostess drew 
him aside after lunch and asked innocently, ‘‘ Have 
you heard, Lord Randolph, that Lord Salisbury has 
asked Mr. Goschen to become Chancellor of the 
Exchequer?” Lord Randolph smiled and turned the 
conversation, and soon afterwards left the house. 
More than once afterwards he described the sensations 
of that moment. ‘‘I felt,” he said, ‘‘as if I had been 
dipped in cold water. I was assured in my own heart 
that the news was true, yet who could have foreseen it ? 
Up to that moment Mr. Goschen had little or none of 
the reputation that he won in his fightings for the Union. 
He was thought of as a captious critic—a sort of 
balance in the party to Mr. Chamberlain, rather 
than as a man of original ability ; he had the training for 
the post, that I recognized, and that was enough. I went 
home ; there were fifty or sixty Conservative members 
waiting to see me; I did not want to see them, the 
game was up.” ‘‘ But why not have tried again?” we 
interjected, ‘‘as Disraeli tried from the corner seat 
below the gangway?” ‘Ah!” replied the man who 
has been called unscrupulous, ‘‘it was not the same thing 
with me. I did not want to bring the party to defeat inorder 
to gain my ownends. Whyshould | ?” he added, cynicism 
taking the placeofsentiment. ‘‘I had been Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and Leader of the House ; I knew what these 
things meant. Besides, I had other interests in life.” 
But you did attack the party afterwards?” ‘‘ Oh! about 
that wretched Pigott business,” he exclaimed vehe- 
mently, ‘‘it was impossible to restrain oneself. Once 
or twice I broke out against folly and ineptitude—but 
as a policy, no; and since Balfour has taken the lead | 
have had nothing to do but back him up.” 

Evidently, in resigning, Lord Randolph madeamistake, 
the worst mistake any one can make in England ; he 
had failed. The crowd threw up their caps for Lord 
Salisbury, but had the issue been different, as it well 
might have been, they would have thrown them up even 
higher for Lord Randolph, and he knew it. The other 
interests in life which he relied upon turned out to be 
neither very interesting nor very profitable. The excite- 
ments which horse-racing yielded for a season or two 
were more than outbalanced by the money it cost, and 
Lord Randolph, never a rich man, felt the drain as an 
anxiety which his strength could ill sustain. His 
health grew more and more precarious, and a certain 
irritability of temper, which in his best days had been 
merely impatience with stupidity, grew upon him and 
became chronic. Then followed the gradual, terrible, 
physical breakdown, which soon began to affect his 
mental powers, and at last brought him to that shocking 
state which forced the conviction even upon his best 
friends that a constant change of scene alone could 
preserve his mind or prolong his days. He was brought 
home to die; and so the story closes, as many earthly 
stories close, in a gloom, deepened by the futility of 
splendid effort, and by the knowledge that even genius 
is ineffective in directing the course of things ; it passes 
often as a sword passes through water and leaves no 
trace. 


THE COMING SESSION. 


“THE great Napoleon, upon being asked how it was 

that he had been within twenty miles of both Rome 
and Jerusalem, yet had not been moved to visit either 
city, is said to have replied that they did not come 
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within the scheme of his operations. It is no doubt for 
the same reason that that other remarkable commander 
of men, Lord Rosebery, had never until last week 
visited Cardiff, or, indeed, any part of Wales, in his 
capacity as a politician. The exigencies of a party 
system by which social and sectarian groups govern the 
whole in turn, have made it necessary at last that he 
should profess an interest in the affairs of the Welsh 
people, and take the trouble not only to memorize the 
heads of their more prominent topics of discussion, and 
even a few elementary words of their surprising language, 
but to go bodily among them. The perfunctory task 
has been accomplished, and nothing very striking has 
happened. His crude and uninformed classification of 
the peoples of these islands by religions is perhaps a 
shade more unworthy and humiliating, on'the lips of a 
Prime Minister, than anything he has hitherto imposed 
upon us, but it is fair to remember that he has taken up 
theology late in life. The group of speeches with which 
he signalized his belated entrance into the Principality 
contain fewer jests than usual, and their general effect is 
solemn, almost sad. Some one has described the Tory 
party in Wales as made up of that small minority of 
Welshmen who have a sense of humour. The con- 
sciousness that his business lay with the other division 
of the Aymry, joined with the naturally depressing effect 
of meeting the National Liberal Federation face to face, 
may have operated to check the flow of the Premier’s 
amiable if somewhat elaborated wit. Unhappily for 
Lord Rosebery he cannot, by the mere effort of re- 
pressing his own levity, divest his public appearances 
of their comic value. Even in Cardiff they must have 
seen that the greatest joke of all is the Prime Minister 
himself. 

It does not matter so much, however, what Lord 
Rosebery said to the Welshmen, or what the Welshmen 
think of him and his fitness for his post. Nor were the 
subjects chiefly discussed at Cardiff those about which 
we shall hear the most, in the field of practical politics, 
during the year. As we have been taught to expect, a 
good many explanations as to what Lord Rosebery 
meant, and did not mean, have been forthcoming since 
he spoke. He did not mention the Irish Land Bill at 
all; his reference to working-men members was an- 
nounced at first to foreshadow a measure for the pay- 
ment of members, but that is now declared to be a 
mistake; in fact, as his harassed’ secretary finds it 
necessary to explain to that useful and never-failing 
abstraction, ‘‘a correspondent,” ‘‘his lordship had no 
idea of laying down the complete programme of the 
session.” A similar reticence is discernible in other 
official quarters as well. 

It is the intention of the Cabinet, we believe, to post- 
pone that famous resolution against the House of Lords 
to an autumn session. During the session beginning 
ten days hence, their plan, so far as they may be 
said to have a plan, is to attempt progress of some 
sort with five measures. These are, in the order of im- 
portance at present most nearly agreed upon, the Welsh 
Disestablishment Bill, the Irish Land Bill, a One-man- 
one-vote Bill (with election expenses put on the rates or 
otherwise made a public charge), a Factory Bill, and the 
Local Option measure to which the Government, with 
visible reluctance, committed itself last year. If the 
business of the session were to run its normal course, 
the two first-mentioned Bills would of themselves ex- 
haust the energies of the Commons. There seemed to 
be a tacit understanding, however, among the workers 
of the Liberal organization gathered last week at Car- 
diff, that certain abnormal aids to legislation are to be 
forthcoming, and Sir William Harcourt’s remarks at 
Derby more than hinted in the same direction. It is 
whispered among the faithful that while Lord Rosebery 
introduces a bill for the Unification of London in the 
Upper House, and inveigles Lord Salisbury and his 
titled associates into a debate which will prejudice the 
Lords in the eyes of the Metropolis, those forms of dis- 
cussion which the other side always call obstruction are 
to be dealt with in the Commons’ Committee stage by a 
sterner hand than heretofore, and the country is to be 
electrified by the passage of at least four of the five 
measures described above. Then, after a brief recess, 
in which the constituencies are to be shown what the 
one House did and the other House spoiled, there is to 
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come the autumn session, and with it the formal denun- 
ciation of the Lords. 

It is a pretty and ingenious programme. Its construc- 
tion, as Prince Bismarck said to Prince Alexander about 
his taking the Bulgarian throne, ought to prove an in- 
teresting item in the reminiscences of Lord Rosebery’s 
old age. But it has no appreciable bearing upon con- 
temporary facts. The question of the Lords, so far 
from being thus lightly postponed by a six-months’ Bill 
upon futurity, has been for weeks past threatening to 
break up the Liberal Cabinet. In that microcosm of 
Parliament, there are five hereditary legislators, and 
they, supported by three or four Commoners, are en- 
gaged in a contest with the plain minority, far more 
embittered than any quarrel between classes that can be 
stirred up outside. This struggle has been maintained 
over practically every item of the session's programme 
spoken of above ; it is described as approaching some- 
thing like a crisis now over the question of the Navy. 
It is not to be forgotten that Mr. Gladstone's closing days 
as a Minister were devoted to an unsuccessful resistance 
to the idea of spending more money on the Navy. 
He was outvoted in his own Cabinet, or would have 
been, if the matter had been pushed to that decisive 
stage. The combat is renewed this year, with Sir 
William Harcourt upholding the Gladstonian tradition, 
backed by the Radical element in the Cabinet, and 
supported by the Radical press. The Daily Chronicle, 
in allusion to Mr. Asquith’s remark at Hull that “ larger 
and still more serious sacrifices will have to be faced 
during the coming financial year” for naval purposes, 
says with harsh frankness that it ‘‘ will mean the wreck 
of the Government.” Equally ominous is the silence 
preserved by the Chancellor of the Exchequer at Derby 
upon the subject. He had the courage to take credit to 
himself for last year’s augmented naval outlay, but one 
searches in vain for any hint that he has been worsted in 
his stubborn effort to prevent a much larger increase of 
expenditure this year. 

But the issue of the Navy and its relation to the 
Budget is only one of many upon which the members of 
the Cabinet, and the several cliques and factions of the 
party which they individually represent, are at logger- 
heads. They disagree about the value and sincerity of 
Lord Rosebery’s leadership ; they have vital differences 
of opinion as to the relative priority and importance of 
the measures before them ; they are ridiculously at vari- 
ance concerning both letter and spirit of the promised fro- 
nunciamiento against the Lords, even if their Government 
could live to get to it. There is open disaffection among 
the Scotch Liberals, who are dismayed at the Collect- 
ivist tendencies of the London Radicals; the Labour 
members do not dissemble their willingness to make 
trouble, if their demands are not met to the full; the 
result of Evesham, coming after Brigg and Forfarshire, 
has taken the spirit out of the Gladstonian rank-and-file ; 
the Irish Parliamentary Party’s war-chest is empty, and 
there is no guarantee that they will be able to keep 
their poorer members in constant attendance at West- 
minster. At the very outset, the Gladstonians will have 
to face an unpleasant discussion, raised upon a question 
of privilege, going over the whole ground of the past 
financial relations existing between their party officials 
and these Irish allies - a discussion which, to say the least, 
will not increase the chances of a ceaselessly full Irish 
support. To carry out their programme in the coming 
session, led by an unpopular ‘‘ second-rate nobleman,” 
menaced within by the discord and weaknesses we have 
only in part enumerated, faced by a confident and 
admirably officered Opposition, the Government have a 
majority, all told, of 14! It is not programmes that 
this Government needs, but prayers for those about 
to die. 


THE NEXT NAVAL REFORMS. 


A Lord Spencer's shipbuilding programme, 

as it develops, bids fair, in spite of its early pro- 
mise, to grievously disappoint the country, it must not 
be forgotten that lack of ships is far from being our 
only naval need. How ill organized we are for a naval 
war is known but to a few. The country derives its im- 
pressions on the subject from the apparent facility with 
which, whenever July comes round, we rapidly mobilize 
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an imposing squadron and send it all to sea within a 
couple of days. The country does not realize that, if we 
desired to mobilize a squadron of equal strength as quickly 
to-day or to-morrow, we could not possibly do it. The 
country sees no significance in such scandalous incidents 
as recently accompanied the preparation for sea of 
the Gibraltar and the Wild Swan. Both those ships 
were in the Fleet Reserve. Both were supposed to be 
ready for instant service. Yet the one could not be 
sent abroad until six weeks after she should have been 
sent, and the other, though nominally fit for duty, 
had to have three hundred men employed upon her for a 
week before she could be made seaworthy. The country, 
again, does not grasp the importance to modern vessels 
of dry docks and coaling facilities, and is ignorant of the 
danger that threatens us in consequence of the scarcity 
and small size, on our foreign stations, of the former, 
and of the entire inadequacy of the latter. The country, 
too, fails to appreciate the risks we run owing to the fact 
that we do not keep abreast of modern progress in gun- 
nery, that we still have many ships armed with muzzle- 
loaders, and that many more of our ships have neither 
large quick-firing cannon nor Maxim machine guns. The 
country does not understand how slow the Admiralty is 
to learn, and to act upon, the current lessons of the time : 
how starved and inefficient is its intelligence department : 
how blindly it adopts the interested counsels of certain 
firms: how consistently it represses initiative, and even 
discourages patriotic self-sacrifice on the part of certain 
other firms: how bound it is by evil traditions: and 
how thoroughly its vicious system lends itself to the 
sheltering of incompetence and worse. No great Depart- 
ment can do its work satisfactorily unless every individual 
engaged in it has, and is made to feel, his personal 
responsibility. The Admiralty system relieves every one, 
except the First Lord of the moment, from responsibility 
to the public and to Parliament ; and, since all the world 
realizes that the First Lord cannot possibly either know 
or understand one half of what is done at Whitehall and 
Spring Gardens, it is evident that even such respon- 
sibility as exists is merely nominal. If a naval war were 
to break out suddenly, and, finding us with, say, an 
absolutely unprepared Intelligence Department, were to 
bring us disaster and dishonour, would it be fair to hang 
the First Lord? Of course not. Yet, under the existing 
system, we should probably not know whom else to hang. 
The Director of Naval Intelligence is theoretically a 
kind of superior Admiralty clerk, taking his orders from 
the Minister. The Superintendent of Naval Reserves is 
another. So is the Director of Contracts. So is the 
Hydrographer. And the Director of Transports, the 
Director of Victualling, the Controller, the Director of 
Naval Ordnance, and the Engineer-in-Chief are all 
similarly sheltered and protected. Even the Naval Lords 
and the Junior Civil Lord have no responsibility ; and so 
fully do they understand their immunity that when, a 
few years ago, a Junior Naval Lord resigned because he 
did not agree with some of his colleagues, those gentle- 
men united in regarding his conduct as absurdly quixotic. 
Lord Charles Beresford may, or may not, on that particu- 
lar occasion, have had sufficient reason for what he did ; 
but there can be no manner of doubt that if a Junior Lord, 
naval or civil, finds himself in serious disagreement with 
his First Lord, it is manlier and more honest on his part 
to resign than to sink his individuality and keep his 
mouth shut. 

This principle has never yet been recognized at the 
Admiralty. So long as it is not recognized, the Admir- 
alty must remain inefficient. Over and over again the 
Government has been called upon to reform the methods 
of the Department, but it will not move. Itis for public 
opinion to exert further pressure. Let it now refuse to 
recognize the fiction that all responsibility is centred in 
the First Lord. Let it tear down the veil of convention, 
and assign responsibility wherever it is really and fairly 
due. Let it hold the Controller and the Director of Naval 
Construction responsible for ships, the Engineer-in-Chief 
for machinery, the Director of Naval Ordnance for guns, 
the Director of Naval Intelligence for plans and schemes 
of mobilization, &c. In fine, since it is in vain to attack 
the Admiralty as a whole, it should henceforth be the 
critic’s aim to attack the individual members of the 
Board, and so to fix upon each man the responsibility 
which belongs to him. 
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IMPERIALISM IN THE MARKET. 


HOUGH it has the outward look of a mere matter 

of fiscal arrangement, trade-adjustment, there are 
few questions of greater importance in the outer range of 
political affairs than the tariff-difficulty between the 
Indian and the Home Government. To bring up the 
celebrated case of the Tea-duties and the Boston riots 
would import an exaggerated idea of the matter no 
doubt. But the farther it proceeds the plainer we see 
that there is much more in it than can be left to the 
pedants of political economy, or to ‘‘ vote and interest” 
speculators in the cotton-spinning boroughs. By that 
we do not mean any disrespect of political economy 
(God forbid !), and still less to speak slightingly of the 
competition which our cotton-workers have been, are, 
and no doubt will be called upon to sustain. That is a 
very serious matter ; and its gravity is acknowledged 
even by those whose scientific principles forbid them to 
regret the impoverishment of an industry greater than 
cotton-spinning. But serious as the competition is to 
which Lancashire is exposed, far more disturbing are 
the means it resorts to for keeping its Indian rivals ‘* in 
line,” the success of Lancashire with both parties, and 
the natural effect of that success in India, where cotton- 
spinners have no vote to coerce Governments with or to 
influence leaders of Opposition. 

To us it appeared that the case was bad enough when 
last we wrote on the subject, but it has since become 
worse. It seemed then that Manchester would be satis- 
fied with Mr. Fowler’s arrangement—namely, that only 
those Indian fabrics should be taxed which enter into 
competition (as many do not) with the imports from 
England. But though this limited scheme of excise 
enraged native opinion, and was resented by the Govern- 
ment of India as rather stupid, very clumsy, and quite 
unjust, Manchester now finds that it is not stringent 
enough. When and where this discovery was made 
is a matter of surmise. Is it possible that Lanca- 
shire saw reason to believe that Mr. Balfour was 
ready to go far in championing their demands? Per- 
haps. Wedonot know. But here is the fact that at 
a certain great meeting of manufacturers lately held, 
Lancashire called upon her Parliamentary representa- 
tives to demand either the abolition of the Indian 
import duty on cotton goods or the imposition of a 
general excise-duty on all cotton manufactures in India. 
So we read in the 7/mes; though with some doubt, we 
confess, that ‘‘a general excise-duty” on ‘‘all cotton 
goods” can really have been demanded. But there is 
nothing doubtful about Mr. Balfour's readiness to back 
the Manchester men in their determination to put the 
Indian Government to any amount of embarrassment, to 
forbid its only means of paying its way, to bring upon 
that Government the odium of subordinating the interests 
of India to the need of party votes in England, rather 
than endure an uncompensated 5 per cent duty on 
their goods. Both ardent imperialists by profession, 
Mr. Balfour and Lord Rosebery agree in thinking this 
treatment good enough for the Indian Government and 
the Indian Empire in a year of general elections. As for 
Mr. Balfour, however, it is to be remembered that he sits 
for a Lancashire constituency. He represents East 
Manchester in the House of Commons, which of course 
makes his position a peculiarly delicate one. 

It is true enough to say, as the British cotton-manu- 
facturers do say, that their demands would only place 
the Lancashire and the Indian mills on an equal footing 
as regards the consumer. But whatthen? That is not 
the final object of Government in India, nor, though 
very desirable in itself, is it of so divine a character that 
everything else must be made to conform to it. It is 
there that Manchester makes a profoundly Manchesterian 
mistake—one which Mr. Fowler or Mr. Balfour would 
have pointed out some time ago, no doubt, were not the 
amour propre of great voting interests so easily wounded. 
The short account of the whole matter is this: The 
Indian Government has a natural right to tax imported 
commodities for the sake of revenue. Being in great 
Straits for money to meet irreducible obligations, it 
seemed to that Government an absolute necessity to 
employ this expedient. They were driven to it, and the 
Government at home seemed convinced that there was 
no other or no better way. Accordingly, the Viceroy 
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and his advisers made out a list of goods from which the 
extremely modest tax of 5 per cent was to be gathered 
on importation. It might be supposed from the Lan- 
cashire outcry that cotton alone was selected for this 
necessary and proper purpose. The truth is, however, 
that cotton was one of a variety of articles, and that 
every manufacturer of some of those others had as much 
right to complain as any cotton spinner: by which we 
mean that he was equally exposed to Indian competition. 
That there are many more cotton-spinners than leather- 
workers in England is, of course, true ; but that circum- 
stance has nothing whatever to do with the right and 
justice of the case. More to the purpose is the fact that 
cotton is a powerful voting interest, and leather is not. 
No sooner, then, was the Viceroy’s tariff known, than 
Lancashire put the usual pressure on the Home Govern- 
ment, with the result that cotton was to be excepted 
from the tariff. Cotton! upon which by far the greater 
part of the indispensable revenue depended! That did it. 
Then was the mischief done which all the wisdom of both 
Governments will be tasked to repair. There is hardly 
a man in the great cities of India who did not immedi- 
ately understand that the only financial scheme which 
could be trusted to get the Government out of its diffi- 
culties was upset in Downing Street for the sake of so 
many Lancashire votes. The natives were enraged, the 
resident English (all except the cotton-agents) disgusted, 
the Government humiliated and weakened—weakened 
by Heaven alone knows how much. Popular agitation 
ensued—an agitation which, though possibly unauthor- 
ized bythe loftier principles of free-trade, was thoroughly 
justified on other principles quite as worthy of respect. 
Therefore the Home Government was compelled to listen 
to it; and then out came Mr. Fowler with the excise- 
duty compromise, which, though beautifully calculated, 
was foredoomed to satisfy nobody. On the face of it 
and within the limit of its operation as intended in 
Downing Street, it seems fair enough. But Manchester 
cries for more ‘‘ compensation” yet, while the Indian 
manufacturer sees in the excise-duty not only a most 
vexatious impost in the working, but a means of limiting 
native enterprise to all but the coarser and cheaper 
fabrics. ‘*‘ We should never have dreamed of imposing 
such a tax,” says the Viceroy’s financial adviser, and all 
India hears him say it. 

But we have already described the distress with 
which the Indian Government received the order for 
this perfectly logical, perfectly exasperating, singularly 
indiscreet and futile compromise. What remains to be 
learnt, probably, is the full effect upon the native mind 
of that melancholy intimation of the Viceroy’s, that 
whatever he may think of his orders from home he 
has no choice but to enforce them. His orders from 
home !—orders, it seems, that may affect the highest 
interests of India, and be dictated by certain groups 
of manufacturers with a single eye to the profits of 
their particular business! Search as we may in the 
books of the economists, they will furnish no reply 
to the anger which that reflection arouses in the 
minds of the much-agitated, much-agitating natives of 
India; neither shall we find any solace there for the 
blow which has been inflicted ‘‘ from home” upon the 
authority of the noblest Government on earth. Perhaps 
it was thought in India that if the ‘‘ imperialism” of 
Radical statesmanship was much of a sham, a poor 
thing, not unmarketable, some of its greatness and 
generosity might be found in the Conservative camp. 
Now they are better informed. Mr. Balfour has spoken, 
and what he has to say—-since it is he who says it—is 
proof upon proof to Indian minds that they made no 
mistake when they explained the whole conduct of the 
Home authorities in this matter by an overmastering 
solicitude for party votes. It is our way; Lord Rosebery’s 
way, and Mr. Balfour’s way. 

As for the future conflict, as we see that it is 
called, between Manchester and the Indian Govern- 
ment, we think that we can predict the issue. A great 
deal may be said on behalf of the cotton-trade, but 
not a word more than can be said for other trades 
that come under the Indian tariff; it has no more right 
to claim exemption, or to demand countervailing 
excise duties on Indian goods, than those other 
‘trades ; to grant either demand to one trade would be to 
grant it to all; to grant it to all would be the destruc- 
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tion of India’s one means of paying her way (which 
would justify riot), or the excitement of a dangerous 
because just agitation throughout India. Manchester now 
comes forward to stipulate for the abolition of the 5 per 
cent duty on cotton goods, or else for the imposition of 
a general excise duty on all cotton manufactures in 
India. Both demands can be defended economically. 
To grant either would be both bad and mad ; and neither 
will be granted. Manchester must fall back on her un- 
failing resources of capital, invention, enterprise, and 
economy. 
NATIONALITY IN ART.. 


SENTIMENTAL interest attaches to the first room 

in the Academy. The Reynolds, the Gainsboroughs, 
the Dobsons, the Morlands, the Turners are intimately 
and congenitally English, and they touch us in all the 
impulses of race and of kith and kin. True that they 
are exquisite works of art, but sublimer works of art 
exist. Maybe ; but the beauty of those beautiful pictures 
is English beauty—they were painted with English 
thought; those men and women walked in English 
fields and breathed our English air. Moreover, those 
pictures are English as nothing is English to-day. They 
are English as nothing will be English again. For, alas, 
England is now a manufacturing centre ; England has 
grown cosmopolitan, and has lost many of her ancient 
attributes and characteristics. But those pictures were 
painted when England was nothing but England. See 
that farmyard by Morland and say that we do not 
grow aware of our beautiful, our homely, agricultural 
England—-England as it was in the eighteenth century 
—an England of squires, farmers, and farm-labourers. 
The picture is associated with manya dream and memory, 
for we need not be very old to remember the squire ram- 
ming the wads home and calling to the setter that is 
too eagerly pressing forward the pointer in the turnips. 
A man of forty can remember seeing the mail-coach 
swing round the curve of the great smooth coach-roads ; 
a man of forty can remember going by road to the 
Derby and the block which came seven miles from 
Epsom. Reynolds and Gainsborough and Morland 
represent all these things, and so they speak to us more 
intimately than foreign art. If Troyon were not as great 
an artist as Morland, Courbet perhaps was. We would 
much prefer to sign Morland canvasses than Courbet’s ; 
but if we argue that for the strength and variety dis- 
played in his conceptions, and for the original beauty 
of his execution we must place Courbet higher in the 
artistic hierarchy, we are still constrained to admit that 
Morland conveys to us a meaning, whispers something 
which is beyond art, for we do not receive it from the 
work of any foreign artist. As a shell retains the mur- 
mur of the ocean, these pictures preserve the sentiment 
of eighteenth-century England, an England that has 
passed away for ever. Gainsborough’s portrait of Miss 
Willoughby and Romney’s portrait of Miss Calcraft 
are equally full of the same spiritual whisper. But 
we hear it hardly at all in Gainsborough’s ‘‘ Land— 
ing Place.” This is a very beautiful picture, but it is 
not very English ; therefore it is not very Gainsborough. 
On a high knoll overlooking a river cattle and figures. 
are collected ; in the river there are boats, and knoll, 
figures, and cattle set against a large pale sky; the 
river, too, is pale-—pale as a decoration by Tiepolo, and 
the execution is as light, as much on the surface. 

But the question of nationality of country in art de- 
tains us. Beautiful beyond compare is the art of 
Tourguenieff ; but how much more intimate, how 
much deeper, must the delight of a Russian be than 
ours? However truly the purely artistic qualities may 
touch us—great art is universal—we miss our native 
land and our race in Tourguenieff. We find both in 
Dickens, in Thackeray, in Miss Austen; and vague 
though Fielding may be in form, still his pages are 
England, and they whisper something, an undefinable 
something, which foreign art, however great, never can, 
The superb Rembrandt in the next room, the Gentleman 
with a Hawk, lent by the Duke of Westminster, is a case 
in point. This beautiful portrait was painted in 1643, a 
year after the ‘‘ Night-watch.” The date of the portrait 
of the Lady with the Fan is not given. They differ widely 
in style ; the portrait of the man is ten years in advance 
of the portrait of the woman ; it seems to approach very 
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closely to, to touch on the great style which he attained 
in 1664, the year when he painted the Syndics. Of his 
early style, thin, crabbed, and yellow, there is hardly a 
trace in the portrait of the Man with the Hawk; it 
is almost a complete emancipation, yet it would be 
rash to say that the Lady with the Fan is an early 
work, painted in the days of the lesson in anatomy. 
In Rembrandt’s work we find sudden advancements 
towards the grand final style, and these are imme- 
diately followed by hasty returnings to the hard, dry, 
and essentially unromantic manner of 1634. The por- 
trait of the Young Man with the Hawk was painted in 
middle life. But if it contains something more than the 
suggestion of the qualities which twenty years later 
he developed and perfected for the admiration of all 
time, if the immortal flower of Rembrandt’s genius 
was still unblown, this is blossom prematurely breaking. 
The young man is shown upon darkness like a vision : 
the face is illuminated mysteriously, the brush-work is 
large and firm, the paint is substantial without being 
heavy, the canvas is smoky, an unnatural and yet a 
real atmosphere surrounds the head. The black velvet 
cap strikes in sharp relief against the background, which 
lightens to a grey-green about the head. The modelling 
of the face is extraordinarily large and simple, and yet 
without omissions ; we have in this portrait a perfect 
example of the art of being precise without being small. 
The young man is a young nobleman. He stands before 
us looking at us, and yet his eyes are not fixed ; his 
moustache is golden and frizzled ; his cheeks are coloured 
slightly ; but the picture is practically made of a few 
greys and greens, and white, slightly tinted with bitumen; 
yet we do not feel, or feel very little, any lack of colour- 
ing matter. Rembrandt realized in the romantic young 
man his ideal of young masculine beauty. Truly a 
beautiful work, neither the boyhood nor the manhood 
but the adolescence of Rembrandt's genius. So the 
beautiful young man who advances so proudly, his hawk 
on his hand, may be taken as a symbol. 

Between the portrait of the Lady with a Fan and Sir 
Joshua’s portrait of Miss Frances Crewe it would be 
permissible to hesitate ; but to hesitate for one instant 
between Miss Crewe and the Young Man with the Hawk 
would be unpardonable. It would be like hesitating 
between the author of the Book of Job and Shelley. Sir 
Joshua painted as he thought; he had an instinctive 
sense of decoration and a deep and tender feeling for 
beauty ; he was especially sensible to the agreeable and 
gay aspects of things ; his eyes at once seize the pleasing 
and picturesque contour, and his mind divined a charm- 
ing and effective scheme of colour. He saw character 
too; all the surface characteristics of his model were 
plain to him, and when he was so minded he painted with 
rare intelligence and insight. He did not see deeply, 
but he saw clearly. Gainsborough did not see so clearly, 
nor was his hand as prompt to express his vision as Sir 
Joshua’s; but Gainsborough saw further, for he felt 
more keenly and more profoundly. But light indeed were 
their minds compared with Rembrandt's. Rembrandt was 
a great visionary ; he thought and felt as a great prophet- 
poet; to him the outsides of things were symbols of 
elemental truths, which he expressed in a form mighty 
as the truthsthemselves. There is no question of compari- 
son between him on one hand and Reynolds and Gains- 
borough on the other. Yet we should hesitate to destroy 
our Reynolds and Gainsboroughs, to preserve any works 
of art however beautiful. Were we to keep what our 
reason told us was the greatest, we should feel as one 
who surrendered England to save the rest of the world, 
or as a parent who sacrificed his children to save a 
million men from the scaffold. 


CLASSICAL CRITICISM IN OXFORD.—II. 


ier essays by the late Professor Jowett and by Pro- 

fessor Campbell on the text of Greek authors in 
general, and of Plato in particular, have not only started 
the question whether there can be a science of classical 
criticism, but have contributed some materials for its 
solution. The negative answer which they seem disposed 
to give is hardly justified by their arguments. We have 
endeavoured to show in a recent article that conjectural 
emendation to a certain degree is absolutely indispens- 
able for an editor of the classics, but that the corrector 
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is bound to allow for a certain elasticity and individuality 
in the style of men who wrote before any science of 
grammar was formulated. The great question is, where 
does liberty end and where does licentiousness begin ? 
We may fairly assume that the best of the ancient 
authors who have come down to us did not write 
nonsense and did not contradict themselves. But may 
we take it for granted that they were always as per- 
spicuous as the subject admitted, and that they never 
were awkward or inelegant ? The answer to this question 
opens all the floodgates of discussion, for the criteria of 
clearness and beauty of expression are in most cases 
quite subjective. To one editor it will seem impossible 
that the chorus in the ‘‘ Antigone” should say that the 
last hope which glimmered over the ruins of the house 
of Oedipus was ‘‘ mown down by the handful of bloody 
dust” which Antigone cast upon her brother's corse, 
that he might not be without at least that ‘‘ maimed rite” 
of sepulture. In order to mow down, he will urge, 
something is needed which cuts. And it so happens that 
there is a Greek word (xozis), which closely resembles 
the term for dust («éms), and which therefore ought by 
all means to be restored to the poet. To another the 
wild confusion of metaphor will seem quite justified by 
the tumult of conflicting emotions by which the chorus 
is distracted. He will recall how Pindar dared to cry 

‘* Methinks a whetstone shrilleth on my lips, 

It draws me on full fain 
On current of sweet breath,” 

and how he imaged a hymn in the Lydian mood as 

‘* A Lydian snood with flute-notes broider’d.” 
Above all things, he will be acutely sensible of the risk 
involved in introducing into an impassioned passage a 
word which would probably have seemed to an Athenian 
audience as homely as ‘‘ cleaver” or ‘‘ chopper,” or any 
otherkitchen utensil would be to us, and which might have 
been as ludicrous as ‘‘ snickersnee.” He will remember 
how Ribbeck makes the dying Dido promise her sister 
that if she fulfils her behest she will reward her ‘‘ with a 
mountain,” by reading monte for morte in 

‘*Quam mihi si dederis cumulatam morte remittam,” 
and he will question whether Ribbeck was right in 
putting into the mouth of the dying queen what was 
probably neither more nor less than a piece of slang, 
merely because Horace writes of a patient who gave 
his doctor promises as big as mountains : 

‘*Cratero magnos promittere montes.” 
Perhaps, too, he will have laid to heart the lesson to be 
learned from the attempts of foreigners at English, and 
may have laughed over that delightful specimen of the 
Baboo tongue, the biography of the Hon. Justice Onoo- 
cool Mookerjie by his nephew, in which the affliction of 
the judge’s household at his death is depicted in the 
words ‘‘ the house presented a second Babel, or indeed 
a pretty kettle of fish.” Or he may have enjoyed the 
account of the marriage of the Duke of York by the 
native officer who attended the ceremony, which was 
‘* performed according to Christian prejudice,” and from 
which, after the Archbishop had ‘‘ prayed some preaches 
out of the Bible,” finally Her Majesty, ‘‘ being perhaps 
somewhat disgusted, went away.” 

But perhaps—and here we recur to the absolute indis- 
pensability of a joint and mutually illustrative study of 
ancient and modern literature—perhaps the editor will 
best realize the risk of introducing by conjecture a word 
of the connotation of which he is ignorant, by asking 
himself what would be the effect of a homely word in a 
dignified English poem. How would 

‘*Then comes the Fury with the abhorred scissors ” 
affect him? And yet scissors is not a very homely term. 
The appeal to English literature will often set us right. 
An expression in Sophocles (Oed. R. 217), ri vdeo & 
imnpereiv, has been condemned on the ground that it is 
not the disease which one would desire to help but rather 
the sufferer from it. Hence, it is argued, réA« should be. 
read instead of de in spite of the MSS. But Milton 
comes to our aid with 

** Helping all urchin blasts and ill-luck signs.” 
He might have written healing, or some other word, as 
Sophocles doubtless might have avoided imnpereiv. 
But both poets knew exactly how far the language of 
poetry is justified in modifying the idiom of prose. 

Indeed ‘‘Comus” and Lycidas furnish many exam- 
ples of bold expressions which would certainly have been 
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corrected in a classical text. What chance would 
‘blind mouths ” have had with an editor of the Nauckian 
school, or 
‘* Smoothing the raven down 
Of darkness till it smiled” ? 
We can even suggest quite plausible conjectures in some 
cases. Let us take the verses in ‘*‘ Comus ”: 
**T should be loth 

To meet the rudeness and swill’d insolence 

Of such late wassailers.” 
What a host of parallel passages could be produced to 
show that ‘‘ swell’d” was surely the epithet for ‘‘ inso- 
lence,” and that ‘‘ swill’d’’ could only mean “ drunk” in 
the sense of ‘‘ imbibed” ; and how pertinently it could be 
suggested that it was wine, not insolence, which the was- 
sailers drank. Again, how few critics would allow a 
brook to huddle, when we all know that in poetry it habi- 
tually dubbles or babdbles. Yet the MSS. and texts of the 
‘*Comus ” present us with the impossible expression : 

‘« Thyrsis, whose artful strains have oft delayed 

The Auddling brook to hear his madrigal.” 
And huddling is perhaps the most picturesque expression 
in a poem which teems with pictures painted in a word 
or two. We doubt whether Shakespeare would have 
been allowed to say ‘‘ Down, thou climbing sorrow” ; 
and without doubt Time and grief would have been 
transposed in 

‘* Time with a gift of tears, 
Grief with a glass that ran,” 

if Mr. Swinburne had written those lines many centuries 
ago and in a foreign tongue. 

It is not only in criticism that a constant reference to 
modern literature is the best instrument in the hand of 
the teacher. Unless we follow the advice of Haupt and 
eschew translation altogether—a consummation de- 
voutly to be wished but hardly practicable—we are 
bound to present the great thoughts of the ancients in 
worthy language to the learners of to-day. In this 
respect there has been a vast improvement in the last 
generation. One can hardly realize that only a genera- 
tion ago the fine reflection of the Greek poet, that 
among the perversions of Nature must be counted that 
thing most unnatural, a light woman, was thus pre- 
sented to students: ‘‘ Among other things that are not 
as they ought to be I might mention the insatiable 
character of feminine lust.” Yet Paley was an excellent 
scholar. It was the fault of his generation to regard 
the masterpieces of ancient literature as mere exercises 
in grammar, not as works of art. In this respect there 
has recently been a great change for the better in 
classical editing and teaching, and if this superior 
method is to be developed or even maintained, nothing 
is so essential as that the study of ancient literature 
should go hand in hand with the study of modern 
literature and that each should be employed to illustrate 
and explain the other. But it is much to be deplored 
that Bacon did not add to his ‘‘De augmentis scienti- 
arum” a chapter on the method of criticism, instead of 
wasting his time in writing the plays of Shakespeare. 


“THE WOOD BEYOND THE WORLD.” 


Tso who tura to Mr. Morris’ latest prose work 
for some social or ethical purpose will be dis- 
appointed ; we will not say agreeably disappointed, for 
the most fantastic Utopias of his earlier romances possess 
always the charm and illumination of the artist and 
idealist, and never the aggressive instruction of the 
reformer. The mere plot or outline of ‘‘ The Wood 
beyond the World,” divested of its dialogues and 
descriptions, would read like the story in outline, which 
Mr. Gillman has preserved, of the unwritten cantos of 
Christabel, a tale of natural human life moving in an 
indefinable atmosphere of supernatural magic. In Mr. 
Morris’ romance, however, the figures assume, at times, 
the breadth and abstraction of an allegorical fancy, yet 
the piece never degenerates into mere allegory. Charac- 
terization, psychological analysis, and those thousand- 
and-one methods and devices of the modern story-teller, 
are things unknown in the world of Mr. Morris’ art: he 
elaborates his romance, as BenozzoGozzoli elaborates the 
— of Holy Writ upon the walls of the Campo Santo 
at Pisa, laying one fine colour against another fine 
colour, and one lovely form against another lovely form ; 
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until he produces a surprising and splendid piece of 
decoration, interminable in its beauty. Such is the 
characteristic quality of all Mr. Morris’ work ; in what- 
ever he does, whether he writes or prints a book, or 
whether he produces a painted window or a figured silk, 
he always works as a decorator—an exquisite, an incom- 
parable decorator. And so, to use a phrase in this very 
book of his, both the persons, and the background against 
which they are set, appear ‘“‘as the curious images 
woven on a tapestry”; the same figures occur and recur 
in the same guise and with the same attributes, like 
the hero or heroine in a suite of hangings, with all the 
effect of decorative repetition. 

Let us take, for example, the figures in the vision, which 
twice occurs at the beginning of the book: ‘‘ First came 
a dwarf, dark-brown of hue and hideous, with long arms 
and ears exceeding great, and dog-teeth that stuck out 
like the fangs of a wild beast. He was clad in a rich 
coat of yellow silk, and bare in his hand a crooked bow, 
and was girt witha broad sax. After him came a maiden, 
young by seeming, of scarce twenty summers ; fair of 
face as a flower, grey-eyed, brown-haired, with lips full 
and red, slim and gentle of body. Simple was her array, 
of a short and strait green gown, so that on her right 
ankle was clear to see an iron ring. Last of the three 
was a lady, tall and stately, so radiant of visage and 
glorious of raiment, that it were hard to say what like 
she was ; for scarce might the eye gaze steady upon her 
exceeding beauty ; yet must every son of Adam who 
found himself anigh her, lift up his eyes again after he 
had dropped them, and look ayain on her, and yet again 
and yet again.” These, with the figure of Walter, are 
the chief figures which occur and recur throughout the 
fabric of the tale. The Maiden and the Lady are found 
depicted in a hundred attitudes : now against the back- 
ground of the Golden House, and now of the Wood 
beyond the World. Their attributes are heightened with 
the growth of the story : here we see the Maid whose 
flesh ‘‘is so wholly pure and sweet that it maketh all 
her attire but a part of her body,” ‘‘ clad in white and 
wreathed with roses"; and here, the Lady ‘in nought 
else save what God had given her of long, crispy yellow 
hair” ; but of their characters, human or superhuman, 
we learn no more than we learned from the first descrip- 
tion. And so, as in a tapestry, we search along the 
fabric of the background for the inscription of the names, 
perhaps ‘‘ Castitas” and ‘‘ Libido,” of these nameless 
figures : and we doubt in ourselves whether some kind 
of allegorical meaning is not, after all, intended. 

But of the real purpose of the book, the presenta- 
tion of beautiful things in a beautiful way, there can 
be no doubt: and in these degenerate days, when we 
love ugliness for its own sake, for what better, or more 
uncommon, purpose could we wish. Altogether, it is a 
book to be read and re-read in some quiet recess of an 
old country library, or ordered garden, when time is of 
no account, and the reader is content to lose himself in 
the wood of Romance. As in all fine decorative work, 
the elements of Mr. Morris’ book are simple and few ; and 
the details, when detached from their surroundings, are 
not more remarkable than the passage which we have 
quoted, It is in the fabric of the whole story, when seen 
from end to end, that its beauty and richness appear; it 
is then that its simple strength, its unaffected sincerity, 
become evident, in spite of the archaic language in which 
the story is written. 

IN THE KEY OF GREEN. 

| be her exquisite diversity of colouring, Nature seems 

to have used her palette at random ; seldom to have 
labelled uniformity of purpose by uniformity of tint. 
Viewed broadly, the land and the waters and the firma- 
ment above them seem drifting curtains, permanent 
only in the impermanence of their hues. Seen more 
intimately, colour is definite enough, but seldom goes 
hand-in-hand with purpose. The naked rocks and fields 
lift themselves up in whites or slates, or in reds and 
browns, coloured for the most part by minerals acci- 
dentally present. The colours of jewels seldom are 
inherent in their structure ; the ome and the ruby are 
crystals of alumina tinged with different and accidental 
oxides ; the diamond itself may borrow sulphureous yellow 
from extrinsic material. Birds and beasts and insects 
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flaunt through the world, streaked or spotted, plain or 
parti-coloured, in every diverse hue, while no two kinds 
are alike, and the nearest akin in blood and bone often 
the most diverse in colour. Flowers advertise their 
dainties in a million hues and mixtures, using every 
shade to serve the one purpose of attracting insects. 

But Nature, so capricious elsewhere, tinges the leaves 
of nearly every plant with green. From the tropic 
forests to the coldest heights, wherever plants are found, 
they cover the earth with a mantle of green. Even the 
microscopic plants that may be skimmed from the surface 
of the sea, and whose colour is lost in the blue of the 
waters, share in the uniformity. The leaves of the 
copper-beech, the browns and reds of some seaweeds 
are no exception ; they are green in masquerade, over- 
laid by a domino of other pigments. 

This green colour, found in so large a part of the 
organic world, is due to the presence of a chemical sub- 
stance technically known as “chlorophyll,” leaf-green. 
Before the dawn in some warm night of summer let one 
shut off the light from a small area on the surface of a 
leaf by affixing an opaque disc, say, of leather. When 
the light of another day has gone, the simplest chemical 
test will reveal that starch has been formed in abundance 
all over the leaf, except where the disc of leather has 
kept the chlorophyll in darkness. These two together, 
leaf-green and light, have the universal task of building 
up starch, and their co-operation for this purpose is the 
foundation of the whole organic world. All the moulds 
and funguses and all animals, in fact all life that has not 
leaf-green, are dependent upon life that has leaf-green ; 
either directly being vegetarian or feeding upon animals 
that themselves are vegetarian. This is the open secret 
of the world ; leaf-green and light, and nothing else, can 
manufacture the universal food, from water and carbonic 
acid, substances universally present. 

Will no modern chemist synthesize for us chlorophyll, 
and by a stupendous achievement revolutionize the 
economy of the world? One hundred years ago, when 
chemical science was devoted to analysis, the artificial 
formation of an organic compound would have been re- 
garded as an unphilosophical dream. But, in these 
days, when organic chemists not only emulate Nature 
by making in the laboratory substances hitherte formed 
only by living protoplasm, but affront her with un- 
natural compounds, the synthesis of chlorophyll would 
indeed be a wonder but no prodigy. And consider what 
it might mean. In the matter of energy the world lives 
far beyond its income. Its revenue is derived chiefly 
from that part of the radiant energy of sunlight that is 
captured by chlorophyll and stored up in portable form 
by plants. In addition to such income it is drawing 
upon capital largely, upon the savings of the past 
accumulated in the form of coal, oil, and peat. Popula- 
tion presses, the income is reaching its limit, the capital 
is disappearing. Will the organic chemist aid Nature by 
covering the earth with a more universal coat of green ? 
Each inch that has access to air and water and sunlight, 
might capture the energy of sunlight at present reflected 
into space, and make by it starch for food, carbon for 
fire. The surface of the ‘‘unvintageable sea,” the 
barren plains and mountains, spread with the compound 
of the chemist, might yield a harvest for man. Or, to 
pursue the subject for a moment into the grotesque, man 
himself clad in green, as he took the air in the sunlight, 
might earn, without thought or work, a great part of his 
daily food. 

A dream like this may become true to-morrow. The 
land-hunger, now the chief token of the struggle for 
existence in nations or between nations, might be 
appeased for a time. Would human beings, released as 
no realization of Socialist dreams would release them, 
devote their energies to the conquest of new realms of 
thought, to the achievement of an ordered and dignified 
comfort now impossible? Or would they plunge into a 
riot of the senses and sink into the apathy of decay ? 

- These are speculations for the social philosopher. 
The cold answer of science, derided by Socialists as 
empirical, is that population would multiply rapidly 
up to the limits of the new food-supply, unless new 
diseases pared down the numbers. If the new diseases 
failed to come or to succeed, there would be an oppor- 
tunity for testing whether or no some factor, like Mr. 
William Morris’ ‘‘ Work for Work’s Sake,” or ‘ Art 
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for Art’s Sake,” could take the place of want as a 
driving force. Without such or some equivalent, de- 
generation would ensue, and there would be a lapse into 
barbarism, different only from primitive savagery in 
that it would possess the more refined weapons of 
cruelty forged by civilization. 

But if population did advance up to the limits of the 
new food-supply, who shall imagine the horrors resulting 
from a struggle so ‘vast, when the whole world might 
be like a teeming slum of Canton, sick with its burden 
of humanity. Such unthinkable misery might be the 
birth-throes of new types filled with a strange glory, 
but also it might be the death-throes of the human 
race; and the organic chemist now, in his laboratory in 
England or in Germany, getting ready for the synthesis 
of chlorophyll, may be the artificer of a new monster 
that shall devour the human race. 


DR. GORDON HAKE’S POETRY. 


6 Rapes recent death of Dr. Gordon Hake, at the age of 
eighty-six, has, for a moment, drawn a little atten- 
tion to the fact that a remarkable poet has been living 
and writing in our midst, almost unrecognized. It is 
true that the qualities of Dr. Hake’s work were, from 
the first, fully admitted, and warmly praised, by one of 
the greatest of contemporary poets, who was also a 
critic of exceptional acuteness, Rossetti. Indeed, the 
only two review-articles which Rossetti ever wrote, 
were written on two of Dr. Hake’s books: ‘* Madeline,” 
which he reviewed in the Academy in 1871, and ‘‘ Para- 
bles and Tales,” which he reviewed in the Fortnightly in 
1873. But to the general public, even to the cultured 
public, the name of Dr. Hake has been hardly even a 
name. A volume of selections from his poems, lately 
edited by Mrs. Meynell, seems to have made little im- 
pression on the mass of critics or of readers ; and only 
the accident of death has at last given a certain slight 
actuality to a writer who had many claims on the atten- 
tion of a “‘ fit audience.” 

No doubt Dr. Hake could never have been a popular 
poet ; and failing, as he did, of actual greatness, it was 
not his to conquer admiration by force. But he had so 
many singular and interesting qualities: he did, long ago, 
almost perfectly, so many things which younger writers 
have since been admired for doing imperfectly ; he 
appealed, or should have appealed, so strongly to that 
modern love of the unusual, the fantastic, the morbid ; 
that it is surprising he should never have had so much 
as a little inner circle of disciples. For how long has it 
not been the fashion to admire whatever is exotic! Well, 
never was an English poet more exotic than Dr. Hake. 
But no doubt the interest of his poetry is too ex- 
clusively intellectual, and concerned in too abstract a 
way with what Mr. Swinburne calls the ‘soul of 
sense.” He goes straight to the essence of things, and 
the essential is always a little meagre and unsatisfying 
to the broad, general taste. In his first manner, it is true, 
the manner of the ‘‘ Parables and Tales,” there was a 
Wordsworthian homeliness, and a quaintness more 
resembling that of George Herbert, which might have 
had a certain success, if the subject-matter had been less 
odd and disconcerting. But with the succeeding volumes, 
‘* New Symbols,” ‘‘ Legends of the Morrow,” ‘‘ Maiden 
Ecstasy,” a new manner comes into his work, a subtle, 
packed, remote, deliberately and precisely vague, style 
which corresponds more and more closely with the ever 
vaguer and more remote quality of the subject. Con- 
trast, for instance, this stanza from ‘‘ The Cripple” 
with a stanza from a later poem, ‘‘The Shepherdess.” 
Here we see the early manner : 

‘*There with soft notes his fife he fills, 
A mere tin plaything from the mart, 
But his thin fingers as it thrills, 
To that poor toy a grace impart, 
While it obeys his lips’ control, 
And is a crutch unto his soul.” 
And here is the later manner : 
** She looks at heaven; afar the cloud-vane drifts ; 
Her face is pale ; he comes, the lord is found : 
She kneels, once more his slave ; the stranger lifts 
The virgin from the ground, 
And offers up for sacred wedding-gifts 
The chains her heart had bound.” 
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At first, in a peculiar way, certainly, a réalist, at least so 
far asoutward details are concerned, he loses all interest in 
the reality of what is external. A new order of phenomena 
absorbs his attention, which becomes more and more 
internalized, more exclusively concerned with the pheno- 
mena of the soul, of morbid sensation, of the curiosities 
of the mind and the senses. Humanity is now appre- 
hended in a more than ever generalized, and yet 
specialized, way, in its essence, where it becomes, if you 
will, an abstraction ; or, if you will, for the first time 
purely individual. He is now, in the true sense of one 
of his own titles, a ‘‘ Soul-Painter.” 

This attitude of mind, this manner of writing, the 
peculiar technique of the verse—with its invariable 
andante movement, its lingering subtleties of sound, 
colour, and suggestion—the almost medical curiosity 
of these researches into the stuff of dreams, the very 
fibre of life itself, combined, certainly, to produce a 
new thing in poetry. The result is not an invariable 
success. Dr. Hake was not always entirely the master 
of his own enchantments. But, at its best, in such 
poems as ‘‘ The Snake-Charmer,” ‘‘ The Dancing-Girl,” 
we find an effect, of extraordinary difficulty, realized 
with extraordinary mastery. Take, for instance (though 
quotation, in such a case, can hardly be really repre- 
sentative), these stanzas from ‘*‘ The Snake-Charmer ” : 

‘* His eyes are swimming in the mist 

That films the earth like serpent’s breath ; 
And now—as if a serpent hissed— 
The husky whisperings of Death 
Fill ear and brain—he looks around— 
Serpents seem matted o’er the ground. 


The wood swims round ; the pool and skies 
Have met ; the death-drops down that cheek 
Fall faster ; for the serpent’s eyes 
Grow human, and the charmer’s seek. 
A gaze like man’s directs the dart 
Which now is buried at his heart. 


The monarch of the world is cold: 
The charm he bore has passed away : 
The serpent gathers up its fold 
To wind about its human prey. 

The red mouth darts a dizzy sting, 

And clenches the eternal ring.” 
One thing, and one thing alone, is attempted: the ren- 
dering of a certain sensation or series of sensations, a 
certain chain of movement, a certain philosophical idea. 
Not a word is to be admitted by accident, however happy, 
not a rhythm is to be allowed to flow freely, at its own 
natural will; here is the effect to be rendered, and with 
the utmost economy of means, the utmost intensity of 
expression. Such a way of working—the extreme oppo- 
site to that of the spontaneous lyrical poet, to whom 
song is a natural outflow-— naturally produces at 
times a sense of constraint, an actual awkwardness, 
which a more facile, or a more spontaneous, or 
a more easily contented, verse-writer would have 
avoided. " And the attempt is sometimes after the 
unrealizable, a brave attempt, but one which a truer 
sense of the just limits of art would have prevented a 
' fine artist from making. But how interesting, at the 
very least, are these sometimes foiled endeavours! It 
is a new kind of poetry, in which science becomes an 
instrument in the creation of a new, curious kind of 
beauty, the poetry, one might almost say, of pathology. 
Much of the best modern poetry, much in Baudelaire, in 
Poe, in Rossetti, in Mr. Swinburne’s earlier work, has a 
certain pathological quality, which comes, partly indeed 
from an esthetic fascination in what is diseased, but 
also largely from a purely personal, a personally un- 
healthy, disposition of mind. Now, in Dr. Hake, this 
disposition of mind is entirely absent. Dealing by pre- 
ference with morbid themes, he impresses one as being 
himself no more morbid than the surgeon whom we see 
eagerly entering a hospital. The curiosity is impersonal, 
a study, an outside mental interest. And for this very 
reason it can be woven deliberately into the stuff of 
poetry, where its effect will have the strangest and most 
instructive differences from the effect of the same thing 
done by one who is himself really a patient. 

For what he has done, and still more for what he has 

attempted, Dr. Hake will remain, in the estimation of 
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those who have any real apprehension of such matters, 
one of the most interesting poets of our time. He did 
much of really fine quality, he wrote at least a few poems 
which deserve to live. But perhaps his special interest 
in the future will be that he has opened up new possi- 
bilities to poetry, that he has at least indicated the way 
to do certain things which no one had ever attempted to 
do before. 


GIRAFFE HUNTING IN THE KALAHARI. 


EEP and far within the recesses of the Kalahari 
Desert there lie vast stretches of country, to this 
hour almost as remote and unfooted as in the dim days 
before Vasco da Gama had doubled the stormy Cape 
and white men had discovered South Africa. Waterless 
as are these solitudes, they are yet singularly picturesque ; 
and from their very inaccessibility they afford shelter to 
various species of desert-bred animals, which, in these 
days of extermination, are becoming extremely scarce. 
In the northern portion of the Kalahari especially are 
to be found large troops of eland, gemsbok, hartebeest, 
and even koodoo—all beasts of chase which possess the 
rare faculty of supporting life for long periods of time, 
without recourse to water. 

Towering above all these great antelopes, there yet 
wander from forest to forest strong bands of the tall 
giraffe, one of the most strangely beautiful even of the 
varied forms of wild life to be found in Africa, one of the 
last relics of those primeval creatures which once roamed 
the world. 

Perhaps the most characteristic of the scenery of the 
upper Kalahari consists of those vast and ancient wood- 
lands of giraffe acacia, where, amid open park-like 
glades, interspersed with dense thorny thickets, the 
giraffes of Southern Africa freely wander to this hour. 

Of late years the Bechuana tribes bordering upon the 
Kalahari, having become possessed of horses and breech- 
loading rifles, have penetrated far into the desert, and, 
during the season of the rains, work havoc upon the 
great game. But although these black hunters are 
steadily denuding the Kalahari of its wonderful store of 
great game, there yet remain remote and unknown soli- 
tudes to which even they can scarce attain, natural pre- 
serves where the soundof the riflehas never yet been heard. 
It is to be feared, however, that even these sanctuaries 
must before very long yield their treasures of animal life 
to the merciless skin-hunters, bent only upon destruction. 

For the skin and horns of an eland or gemsbok the 
Bechuana hunter can nowadays obtain about a sove- 
reign at the up-country store. For the hide of a full- 
grown giraffe (greatly sought after for whip and sandal- 
making) he can obtain from £3 to £5. For these 
paltry considerations the native and the Boer hunter 
are prepared to brave all the dangers and difficulties of 
desert travel, so that they may slaughter whenever and 
wherever they shall find opportunity. The English 
hunter is, and has always been, much more merciful. 
And in these days, when the game is vanishing from 
Africa, as snow melts from before the sun, he is content 
to secure a few good trophies, to supply his camp with 
meat,-and then stay his hand. Of all great game giraffe, 
when first seen and hunted, are perhaps the most calcu- 
lated to fire the white man’s imagination, to stir his 
blood. Their gigantic height, strange shape, beautiful 
colouring ; the headlong speed at which they travel 
when roused ; their rocking gait (a curious commingling 
of the sublime and ridiculous) ; the flailing of their tre- 
mendous necks, swinging in unison with their strides ; 
the difficulty of pursuing such game in the thorny wilder- 
nesses through which they plunge,—all these things 
unite to make the first giraffe: hunts unforgetable. 
After the first few hunts, however, Englishmen seldom 
shoot a giraffe, unless to supply necessary food, or to 
procure a unique specimen. The great creatures are so 
timid, so defenceless, and so rarely beautiful, that it 
seems a sin to destroy them. Let us watch briefly a 
giraffe hunt in this far wilderness of the Kalahari. 

It is just dawn in the desert ; round the remains of an 
overnight camp fire, just upon the edge of the Aamee/ 
doorn (giraffe acacia) forest, a little knot of hunters is 
preparing for a start. Coffee and a mouthful of food are 
swallowed, and the horses are saddled up. The hunters 
are camped thirty miles from their waggons ; their nags 
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have had no water since yesterday morning, and they 
will taste none for another dozen hours at least. But, 
like all South African ponies, they are hardy beasts, and 
are ready and eager for the fray. The two white hunters 
(they are Englishmen) mount their nags and, preceded 
by three bushmen spoorers, ride into the forest. It is no 
great while before they have found spoor of a small troop 
of giraffe, and now, hour after hour, they follow it up. 
But the track has been very winding, the forest is thick, 
the eddies of what wind there is are full of betrayal, and 
at the end of three hours it is plain that the troop they 
are following have got their wind and run. It is useless 
following them at present. The sun is now high, the 
forest is intensely hot (remember, the shade of an African 
woodland is not the shade of England), and coats are 
doffed and fastened to the saddle bows. That is a 
mistake, as will presently be seen. 

The two men now separate. Within ten minutes one 
of them, peering through the trees, sees in front of him 
what, between the glare and the play of light and shade, 
he takes to be the stem of an old withered thorn tree. 
It moves. That is no thorn tree, but merely the long 
neck of an old giraffe bull, which has taken alarm and, 
with its fellow, swings round and is away on the instant. 
The bush hereabouts is horribly dense and thorny, and 
the thorns are of such a nature that the strongest cord- 
breeches can scarcely withstand their assaults. The old 
bulls, with hides nearly an inch thick, care for no thorn 
in the forest, and plunge through the armed thickets as 
though they were black-currant bushes. There is only 
one thing to be done: to forget the sickle thorns and 
follow them. The spurs go in, the gallant pony 
springs forward, and the chase begins. It is truly 
headlong. Crash go the tall giants, their long necks 
rising and falling rhythmically, their heads sometimes 
bending low to escape a bough which all but scrapes 
the withers. It is wonderful how such monstrous game 
can evade branches, and tack this way and that among 
the interruptions and obstacles of the forest. It is a 
tough gallop indeed, but in ten minutes the hunter has 
driven his pony right up to the tail of the nearest bull, 
and, from the saddle, has fired his shot. He falls behind 
a little, then closes up and fires again. Both bullets, 
planted close to the root of the tail, have ploughed deep 
into the short body of the giraffe and done their work. 
The painted giant falters, sways, and then in an instant 
falls crashing to earth, carrying with him in his ruin a 
stout sapling. Dark chestnut of coat (almost black 
with age upon the back), this old bull, measuring nine- 
teen feet from the hoof to the tip of the false horns, 
forms a noble prize indeed. As he lies there in the long 
vellow grass, he looks, surely, the strangest of all 
survivals of the fauna of the dark ages: a priceless and 
pathetic relic, left to the modern world by the ravages 
of time. 

Seated upon the dead beast, the hunter (his shirt in 
ribbons, his body gashed and bleeding) smokes a pipe, 
then takes out his knife and begins the colossal task 
of skinning a camelopard. 


TWO FRENCH EVENTS. 


= recent suicide of M. Raoul Toché suggests many 

thoughts. M. Toché was one of those clever men 
whose careers have been ruined by what Parisians call 
‘* Le Boulevard expression that means much. The 
Boulevard is a little bit of the world that exercises an 
extraordinary attraction upon minds that yearn for ex- 
citement, and willingly mistake their amused curiosity 
at the spectacle of the dance of life—so fantastically 
combined with the dance of death—-for a deeper insight 
into the mysteries of the world and of human nature. 
There is nothing more perilous than the attempt to 
combine on the ‘‘ Boulevard” the life of play and plea- 
sure with the life of the brain-worker. Some have done 
it without coming to grief—M. Aurélien Scholl is a 
living example—but how many men of brilliant parts 
who have essayed this career have been wrecked at an 
age when they should have been at the zenith of their 
intellectual powers! The victims of the Boulevard 
mostly suffer in their nervous systems, and die exhausted 
by névrose and excessive indulgence in narcotic drugs. 
But the case of M. Raoul Toché was not of this kind. 
It was the usurer who drove ‘‘ Frimousse”” to despair 
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and suicide, ‘‘ Frimousse,” whose farcical oddities and 
fantastic drolleries have for many years past amused the 
readers of the Gau/ois, and whose ephemeral but spark- 
ling contributions to the lightest literature of the stage 
are so well known to Parisians. 

This jester of the Boulevard was a spoilt child of 
Fortune. Unlike Sardou, Daudet, and Zola, he had 
not to pass in youth through a hard struggle with stern 
realities. He had arich father to help him. The airy 
trifles that he threw off from his pen for the Boulevard 
press soon brought him in a handsome income, and 
while still a young man his author's rights came to 
represent a revenue of about £1200 a year. But 
gambling and reckless extravagance brought M. Raoul 
Toché into contact with the vampires of the Boulevard, 
and his ruin was then sure and swift. He soon ex- 
hausted every expedient for raising money, and having 
gambled away all he possessed but the few francs found 
in his pocket after death, ‘‘ Frimousse,”” who was sup- 
posed to be incapable of a sombre thought, whose 
humour and gaiety seemed never to abandon him, left 
the lively and glittering Boulevard through which his 
vivacious spirit had come to tragic grief and turned to 
the open country in the January gloom, searching like a 
wounded animal for some deserted spot where he might 
die unseen, far from the gas-lighted fools’ paradise he 
had loved too well. 


M. Got, the actor, will in a few days retire from the 
Comédie Frangaise into private life, on the slender com- 
petence allotted to the superannuated members of the 
Society of the French Theatre. His life has been admir- 
able for whole-souled devotion to his art. His modesty 
amounts almost to genius. There was no part so small 
that he was not content to play it. Pretentiousness of 
any kind is entirely foreign to his nature. For many 
years he has lived in a little cottage in a remote quarter 
of Paris, and has travelled to and from the theatre in an 
omnibus, with the regularity of a bank-clerk going to 
his daily task. He has always avoided society, just as 
he has always kept clear of anything that might bring 
his name into prominence otherwise than through his 
profession. M. Got does not believe in inspiration, and 
smiles, good man, at the fatuity of those who rush on to 
the stage convinced that genius will amply compensate 
for any want of mere technical knowledge. Taken 
altogether, M. Got is a proficient mediocrity—nothing 
more. 


A POPULAR CANTATA. 


S° highly and so generally is Sir Arthur Sullivan 

esteemed by the lower middle classes of this 
country, that to utter a word about him is in the last 
degree dangerous, unless that word be one of excessive 
praise. They love their Sullivan, do these good people; 
he is the sole light that touches their workaday lives 
with a soft radiance of romance; and—they are in a 
majority. Hence, although the ‘‘ Golden Legend” was 
written well-nigh ten years since, not the boldest of the 
critics has told the truth about it, or ventured to describe 
its beauties and the extent of the technical mastery it 
implies in language approaching sober accuracy. The 
weakest of them compete in placing it higher and ever 
higher amongst the noblest achievements in art; so that 
after every performance of the cantata by the Royal 
Choral Society (for instance, that of 17 January), the 
notices of the daily press are a cause of unbounded 
amazement to the man who has felt the difference be- 
tween beautiful music and music that is not beautiful. 
Is it not high time that this unvarying application of high 
terms to unworthy matters should cease? Anyhow, we 
will look at this ‘‘ Golden Legend” with eyes unblinded 
by the golden glamour of fortunes won by ‘‘ The Lost 
Chord” and ‘‘ Patience,” and take the risk that attends 
speaking of the work as we see it. 

By effort one may sympathize with the widespread delight 
in the first form of the old story. Atatime when people 
must have been weary of incessant changes rung on the 
ancient theme of the young man who performs innumer- 
able exploits, and sometimes gets killed, for the sake of 
the young woman he loves, Jacobus de Voragine boldly 
inverted the customary parts of hero and heroine, mak- 
ing the young woman offer to die for the young man. 
A thrill of pleasure, begotten chiefly of novelty, ran 
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through feudal Europe, and the legend was called 
** golden.” Chivalrous feelings with regard to the 
treatment due to a woman were appeased by two facts : 
first, that this particular young woman did not die, and 
second (and all-important), that if she had died she was 
plebeian and of small account, while Prince Henry of 
Hohenheck was the last of a noble race. Even the farmers 
and churls who repeated the story had most likely ex- 
perienced the sorrows that generally came with a new 
lord, and would not feel Elsa’s sacrifice out of propor- 
tion to the occasion. Had Sir Arthur Sullivan been 
capable of entering into the beauty that followed from 
the simple sincerity of the old tale-tellers, he might have 
gone straight to ‘‘Der Arme Heinrich,” and recon- 
structed a picture of old-world life, like Wagner's ‘‘ Die 
Meistersinger ” with a difference. But responsiveness 
to medizval feeling is not Sir Arthur Sullivan’s strong 
point ; and he chose instead to go to Longfellow. This 
was the last thing he should have done, for that version 
is not in the smallest degree dramatic. It was possible 
for Longfellow to have shown us both Henry and Elsa 
impelled by the same throbbing human passion, the 
desire of life, to two very different ends: the one to 
tragedy, spiritual death, the other to a joyful victory 
over death, which is not tragedy. But this he cared 
not to do. He dawdles by the roadside, and, as a 
species of literary exercise, draws disconnected sketches 
of old-world castles, cathedrals, miracle plays, disputes 
of the schoolmen, the sincere and insincere sides of monk 
life ; or he tells stories of Count Hugo or of Ermengard ; 
or, worst of all, he gives guide-book descriptions of 
scenery, praiseworthily executed. Meanwhile the main 
story is all but forgotten. He is bound to remember 
it at the finish; but he carries it on with so faint a heart 
that Elsa, in the sweet fiery rapture of the climax of her 
ordeal, can be given nothing more pungently dramatic to 
utter than this, 

** You do not look on life and death as I do.” 
Still, we may note that so far as the story is touched on 
it is made reasonable by the various schemes of the 
devil, by Henry’s purpose—unfortunately interrupted 
of committing suicide, and by his miraculous cure, being 
attributed, with smug dourgeois shrewdness, to ‘the 
jong ride in the open air.” These are precisely the points 
omitted by Sir Arthur Sullivan’s librettist; and as he 
further exercises marvellous ingenuity in his determina- 
tion to eradicate the last lingering traces of medizval 
sentiment left after the roasting the legend had in Long- 
fellow’s crucible, an already tedious story is degraded to 
a suburban romance. Prince Henry undoubtedly goes 
to the city every day, and is in rather better circum- 
stances than Elsa, who is a romantic girl at a dangerous 
age. The librettist has oft declaimed against the ‘* garb- 
age of mythland” that Wagner gathered together witha 
«*muck-rake ” ; and lo! he retains, and omits, just suffi- 
cient of Longfeliow’s verse to describe Henry's disease 
with ugly accuracy. The line, 

‘* As were it the water of life, in sooth !” 

is skilfully cut out, to the end that there may be 
no mistaking the fact that Henry gets drunk on un- 
disguised alcohol. No reason but his selfishness is 
alleged for his ready acceptance of Elsa’s offer ; for 
though the devil appears to sing a Gilbert-Sullivan 
comic-song, and to take part in an irrelevant prologue, 
Henry is in no way influenced by him. Details of the 
miracle are not forthcoming ; and the end is that after a 
series of incoherent scenes, the cad and the romantic 
girl settle down in their happy home to what one hopes 
may prove no worse than a long life of honourable 
dulness. 

What could even a Mozart do with such a book ? 
Probably little ; and a critic, whose opinions are still 
reverenced by people who reverence Sir Arthur Sullivan 
also, called the latter not the English Mozart, but the 
English Offenbach. The nickname is just in so far as it 
implies that the composer is not a Mozart; otherwise it 
is a mistake. If there is one thing an Offenbach, 
English or other, might be expected to do well, it would 
be a devil. Now Sir Arthur Sullivan's devil, his admirers 
gravely tell us, is not like Berlioz’s or Goethe's devil. 
This is true. Berlioz’s is a good old-fashioned fiend, mali- 
cious, but not particularly effective : a sort of Puck with 
a sardonic laugh that is much insisted on. Goethe's is the 
identical gentleman who appeared at the court of heaven 
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in ‘‘ Gob” ; but he has given up his former meddling with 
his victims’ persons and property, and now appears as the 
modern spirit of self-distrust, worrying men’s minds, and 
checking their purposes with soul-paralysis. And Sir 
Arthur Sullivan’s devil is Sir Arthur in a skittish mood. 
He is not sulphureous, not even sardonic, and is a trifle 
weak in intellect. The comic-song might be given with 
equal reasonableness to any of Henry's attendants; and 
as for the fiend’s imprecations in the prologue, no one 
can wonder at the small effect they produce. And if Sir 
Arthur Sullivan fails with the devil, he cannot be held 
to have succeeded elsewhere. We look in vain for an 
original bit of melody, harmonic progression, or touch of 
orchestration. Slowly the conviction is forced upon 
us that his immense popularity is due to his capacity for 
gathering, as it were into one focus, much that is beloved 
of his admirers. They love the cathedral scenein ‘‘ Faust,” 
and look! the prologue, with its chromatic scales, Gre- 
gorian chant and organ, echoes it, with the addition of 
clanging bells, which device is borrowed elsewhere. 
They love drawing-room ballads, and all the songs in 
the ‘*Golden Legend” are full of familiar strains. They 
like modern hymn-tunes, part-songs, and much that 
Mendelssohn wrote in his feebler moments, and here we 
have ‘‘The Evening Hymn,” ‘The night is calm,” 
‘*O pure in heart,” ‘‘ My Redeemer and my Lord,” not 
to mention the phrase that Henry sings to the words 
‘* Sweeter to this afflicted breast”: things absolutely 
without originality, but reminiscent of Mendelssohn, and 
well-known part-songs and hymn-tunes. And finally, 
many of them have a taste for the concertina, and they 
get it on the last page of the love-duet. We do not say 
Sir Arthur Sullivan plagiarizes. Plagiarism is to this 
as pocket-picking to an elaborately schemed burglary by 
a master of the craft. Sir Arthur Sullivan “‘lifts” no single 
phrase, no single orchestral device, bodily; his pro- 
cess, perhaps carried on quite unconsciously, is to distil, 
from the ballads, the church music, even the great ora- 
torios and operas, exactly as much of their essence as 
his audience can stand. Possibly he thinks he is 
original, and he is, but only in so much as he does this, a 
thing no man has done before. If his distillate were fine, 
we should all applaud him and rank him with those first 
musicians who built noble music from the songs of the 
people; but Sir Arthur Sullivan's distillate is never fine, 
never more than clever and feebly pretty. Can anybody 
point to one heroic theme in his works, one melody 
suffused with emotion, one solid piece of chorus-writing 
which is not obviously imitated from Mendelssohn or 
some other composer? These things have never yet 
been shown us. His orchestration, even when striking 
effects are aimed at, is safe, academic ; his melodies are 
devoid of real vitality and savour; his declamation is 
commonplace, except in such specimens as Henry's in- 
quiry, ‘‘ Can you direct me to Friar Angelo?” and then 
it is unintentionally ludicrous. The final fugue is a 
marvel of threadbare poverty of invention. The one 
redeeming, though negative, quality of the work is the 
absence of flagrant vulgarity. The matter of Sir Arthur 
Sullivan's speech is not high nor noble, but his utterance 
is not unrefined. 

The performance of 17 January was a commendable 
one; but the only singer who need be singled out 
for special praise is Mr. Douglas Powell, who would 
have put some diabolic energy into the part of Lucifer 
had not the composer forestalled him with other qualities. 
The next day’s journals spoke of the work as we have 
hinted; but, for our own part, the performance only 
confirmed us in our opinion ; and, we repeat, it is time 
to leave praise of the ‘Golden Legend” to the people 
who like it. They probably like Mr. Le Gallienne’s 
and Mr. Buchanan’s poetry as well; but we do not 
accept the poetry on that account. Neither should we 
accept an epic from Mr. Gilbert, merely because he has 
succeeded in a kind of ‘ poetry” which is the literary 
equivalent of Sir Arthur Sullivan's music. Let us 
rejoice in the Savoy entertainments, but let us stand out 
against the bourgeoisie when the entertainers try their 
hands in higher matters. 

Had Mr. Mason Carnes, instead of writing ‘‘ The 
Taboo,” collected for publication the history and pedi- 
grees of the various jokes that form its substance and 
structure, his time would have been better employed, 
and the result, possibly, one on which he could be 
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congratulated. As it is, his ‘‘ fantastic opera,” produced 
at the Trafalgar Theatre on 19 January, with music by 
Miss Ethel Harraden, can only be described as deplorable. 
For once we agreed with the gallery ; and we hope Miss 
Harraden will soon have a more adequate opportunity 
of displaying her undoubted ability. 


THE INDEPENDENT THEATRE. 


“*Thyrza Fleming’: in four acts. By Miss Dorothy 
Leighton. The Independent Theatre (Terry’s), 
4 January 1895. 

** The First Step.” A Dramatic Moment. By William 
Heinemann. London: John Lane. 1895. 


OW that the fashionable productions at the Lyceum, 
the Haymarket, and the St. James’s have been 
attended to, the Independent Theatre claims a modest 
word for two plays, one which it would have produced 
had the Queen’s reader of plays permitted, and another 
which it actually has produced. The Independent 
Theatre is an excellent institution, simply because it is 
independent. Its disparagers ask what it is independent 
of, knowing well that no question is so difficult to answer 
as that to which the answer is obvious. It is, of course, 
independent of commercial success. It can take a master- 
piece of European dramatic literature, which, because it 
is a masterpiece, is above the level of commercial prac- 
ticability fixed by the average taste of a hundred thou- 
sand playgoing Londoners, and produce it for at least a 
night or two. What is more, it has done it. If Mr. 
Grein had not taken the dramatic critics of London and 
put them in a row before ‘‘Ghosts” and ‘‘ The Wild 
Duck,” with a certain small but inquisitive and influen- 
tial body of enthusiasts behind them, we should be far 
less advanced to-day than we are. The real history of 
the drama for the last ten years is not the history of the 
prosperous enterprises of Mr. Hare, Mr. Irving, and the 
established West-end theatres, but of the forlorn hopes 
led by Mr. Vernon, Mr. Charrington, Mr. Grein, Messrs. 
Henley and Stevenson, Miss Achurch, Miss Robins and 
Miss Lea, Miss Farr, and the rest of the Impossibilists. 
Their commercial defeat has been slaughterous : each 
scaling party has gained the rampart only to be hurled 
back into the moat with empty pockets, amid plentiful 
jeering from the baser sort, with their opportunities of a 
share in the ordinary lucrative routine of their profession 
considerably diminished, and their acquaintances, after 
the manner of acquaintances, rather ashamed of them. 
For my part, I take off my hat to them. Besides, that 
is the way things get done in England; so, as a pru- 
dent man, I always make friends with able desperadoes, 
knowing that they will seize the citadel when the present 
garrison retires. 

The special danger of the Independent Theatre is its 
liability to its subscribers for the production of half-a- 
dozen new plays every season. No author whose play 
strikes, or is aimed at, the commercially successful pitch 
will give it to Mr. Grein. Until, for one reason or 
another, the author has come to the conclusion that his 
play is either too good or too bad or too new for the 
regular theatres, his manuscript does not come Mr. 
Grein’s way. Now Nature is lavish of plays that are 
too bad for the ordinary theatre, and niggard of plays 
that are too good—-much more niggard than Mr. 
Grein dare be of new plays if he wishes to give his 
subscribers enough performances to make them feel that 
they are having some sort of value for their subscriptions. 
It lies, therefore, in the very nature of the case that the 
majority of the performances of the Independent 
Theatre, taken by themselves, will not justify its 
existence ; and the late reconstitution of the enterprise 
as The Independent Theatre, Limited, in no way 
modifies this rather hard condition. We must make 
up our minds to accept one really remarkable play a 
year as a sufficient excuse for half-a-dozen indifferent 
ones, including perhaps an occasional dismal failure. 
And I think our London managers, if they were wise, 
would help and cherish the Independent Theatre as a 
sort of laboratory in which they can have experiments 
tried on the public from time to time without the cost 
and responsibility incurred by, for example, Mr. Beerbohm 
Tree in the experiments he made at the Haymarket with 
** Beau Austin” and ‘‘ An Enemy of the People.” 
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‘* Thyrza Fleming,” with which Mr. Grein has inaugu- 
rated the rég7me under which he divides the responsibilities 
of managing director with Miss Dorothy Leighton, is a 
courageous attempt at a counterblast to ‘‘ The Heavenly 
Twins,” sometimes sinking to the level of a mere skit, 
as in the school-girlish caricature of Ideala as Theophila, 
and sometimes rising into tolerable drama, or swerving 
into mere abstract discussion. The contest between 
Miss Leighton’s talent and Sarah Grand’s genius is an un- 
equal one ; and the play evades the challenged issue in a 
sufficiently ridiculous way. Sarah Grand’s heroine married 
a gentleman with ‘‘a past"; discovered it on her wedding 
day ; and promptly went home, treating him exactly as he 
would have been conventionally expected to treat her 
under like circumstances. To this Miss Leighton says, 
in effect : ‘* Let me show you what a frightful mistake it 
is for a woman to take such a step.”” She accordingly 
creates a heroine who leaves her husband on their 
wedding day, and presently returns repentant to confess. 
that she was wrong, the proof being that her husband is. 
really a blameless gentleman with no past at all. It is. 
exactly as if Shakespeare had written ‘‘ Othello” as a 
confutation of the Tue la” of Dumas Leaving this 
aspect of the play out of the question, one may say that 
it shows a promising turn on Miss Leighton’s part for 
the theatre. Its main fault is that at the height of her 
argument she has not written the play at all, but simply 
stated its intellectual basis in the style proper to the 
Royal Institution. If she will translate these passages. 
into the idiomatic, vernacular language by which feel- 
ing, which is for her the true material of drama, leaps 
into expression ; and if she will allow her characters, 
when they are no longer wanted, to simply walk off 
the stage without making far-fetched excuses, her play 
will do very well. Even as it is, it would have carried 
off its shortcomings if the title part had been better 
presented. Miss Esther Palliser, who a year ago was 
a slender and attractive young lady making a place for 
herself in the front rank of our oratorio singers, has 
taken as little heed to her physical training as any 
German prima donna ; and her performance can only be 
described as a fairly intelligent reading aloud of the 
part by rote. It was just a degree better than having 
it read from the book by the prompter. As to the 
blameless Colonel, the incorrigibly good-natured Mr. 
Bernard Gould, talented, handsome, and proof (thanks 
to a rare soundness of head and heart) against alf the 
crazy illusions of stageland, lent his engaging per- 
sonality for the part, and showed us what it was like 
with his usual cleverness. The considerateness and 
adroitness with which he steered Miss Palliser among the 
smaller shipping was delightful ; but between them the 
scenes on which Miss Leighton’s play chiefly depended: 
for its success left the imagination inexpressibly un- 
touched. Mr. Gould’s only real chance, in fact, was im 
the scenes with Miss Winifred Frazer, whose charm in 
sympathetic and rather fragile parts is becoming suffi- 
ciently well known to render it unnecessary to com- 
pliment her on her success in the important but not very 
exacting character of the victim of the Heavenly Twins. 
Mr. Bonney was rather interesting ; and Miss Beau- 
garde, as Jones the maid, managed, perhaps through 
inexperience, to put the real female domestic servant on 
the stage for the first time within my experience. 

So much for the play which has been produced. The 
other, frustrated by that insane institution for the taxa- 
tion of authors, the Censorship of the Lord Chamber- 
lain, is Mr. William Heinemann’s ‘First Step.” In 
this instance Mr. Pigott has been the instrument of the 
irony of fate, the flavour of which can be fully relished 
only in view of the following facts, not hitherto publicly 
collated. A few years ago certain matters in Central 
America required the presence of a plenipotentiary from 
the Colonial Office. This mission was entrusted to Mr. 
Sidney Olivier, a gentleman who, having an esoteric repu- 
tation as a sort of lucid George Meredith, is at present, 
no doubt, awaiting discovery by Mr. Le Gallienne in the 
dignified security of Downing Street. Last year Mr. 
Olivier wrote a play entitled, ‘‘ A Freedom in Fetters,’” 
embodying his observations of human natureas developed. 
in the British colonist by a tropical climate. The Censor, 
after one horrified glimpse into this strange region, re- 
fused to allow the play to be performed. The spectacle 
of a subordinate court official appointed by patronage, 
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arbitrarily suppressing an upper division civil servant 
appointed by strenuous competitive examination, and 
one moreover of Mr. Olivier’s standing and personal 
character, was an exceptionally piquant addition to the 
scandals of the Censorship ; and Mr. Olivier sought the 
usual remedy —publication. But the first publisher ap- 
proached sided with the Censor, and refused to publish the 
play on moral grounds. That publisher was Mr. William 
Heinemann, who thereupon proceeded to write a play 
himself, and was immediately suppressed by Mr. Pigott, 
to the accompaniment, one fancies, of a hollow laugh 
from the Colonial Office. Mr. Heinemann, with admir- 
able consistency, refused to publish his own play, and 
sent it on to Mr. John Lane of the Bodley Head, who 
has duly issued five hundred copies of it to clear Mr. 
Heinemann from the imputation of having written 
something worse than the intentional and gross inde- 
cencies which Mr. Pigott has licensed from time to time, 
as I, an old musical critic, well know from my experience 
of comic-opera books. Of course there is nothing of 
that sort in Mr. Heinemann’s work any more than there 
was in Mr. Olivier’s ; only the hero and heroine are 
living together without being legally married, which is 
against Mr. Pigott’s rule-of-thumb for determining 
whether a play is ‘‘ moral” or not. 

In Mr. Heinemann’s play, the grounds on which it is 
assumed that this unconventional arrangement is bene- 
ficial to the hero are so inadequately conveyed that if 
the pair were married, the play would gain rather than 
lose in verisimilitude, though, no doubt, the heroine 
would tumble out of her place in Mr. Heinemann’s 
imagination as a woman with certain noble qualities 
which have led her to sacrifice her reputation for the 
sake of helping a man of genius. In such an error of 
the feminine imagination, and in its fearfully real con- 
sequences, there is material for a tragedy. And there 
is always drama to be got out of a man who is on with 
the new love before he is off with the old, particularly 
when, as Mr. Heinemann begins by suggesting, the man 
has character and temperament enough to be interesting. 
But all this slips through Mr. Heinemann’s fingers on 
the introduction of a couple of good-for-nothings in the 
second act. In drawing these Mr. Heinemann dis- 
covered that he could do that sort of sketching rather 
well ; and immediately he abandoned his attempt at the 
higher manner, and turned his hero and heroine into a 
pair of loose-lived Bohemians of the commonest clay. 
Consequently, after having taken the trouble to conceive 
the man as a great dramatic poet, and the woman as 
having sufficient generosity and force of character to 
make a compact with him involving a heavy sacrifice on 
her part, we are put off with a drunken squabble which 
might have been better carried on by the most dissolute 
couple picked from the gallery of a third-rate music- 
hall. This is worse than Rossini’s lazy way of beginning 
with a Te Deum and finishing with a galop; for he at 
least gave us the Te Deum, whereas Mr. Heinemann 
only gives us the exordium, and then tails off at once 
into his galop. I would not stand such trifling from an 
author, much less from my natural enemy, a publisher. 
The opening of the ‘ First Step” is an abandoned and 
derelict fragment ; and I invite Mr. Heinemann to turn 
to again like a man and rescue it. G. B.S. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


FRENCH INVESTORS AND RUSSIAN CREDIT. 


| Oh ee ec the reign of the late Tsar the Russian 

Government increased its debt by somewhat over 
184 millions sterling, and yet the charge for the debt 
was raised by only about 2 millions sterling. At the 
present value of the paper rouble, the total Russian debt 
is about 588 millions sterling and the total charge a little 
over 27 millions sterling. That Russia was able to 
borrow over 184 millions sterling and yet add to the 
debt charge only about 2 millions sterling was due to 
the assistance of France. It will be recollected that 
seven or eight years ago the great French financial 
houses undertook the rehabilitation of Russian credit. 
It is estimated now that over 300 millions sterling of 
Russian securities are held in France; and the pur- 
chasing of such immense amounts raised the prices of 
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Russian stocks so that the Russian Government was 
able to convert its debt. At present the great bulk of 
the debt bears only 4 per cent interest; a small amount 
is at 34 per cent and another small amount at 3 per 
cent. The savings effected by the conversion have been 
so great that only 2 millions sterling are added to the 
debt charge in spite of the great growth in the principal 
of the debt. As a natural consequence, the Russian 
4 per cents are now 20 or 25 per cent higher than the 5 
per cents were before France came to the assistance of 
the country. There is no doubt, then, that the French 
alliance has proved of very great financial advantage 
to Russia: whether French credit has equally im- 
proved in consequence of the Russian alliance is another 
question. 


For a month or two past the value of the rupee has 
been steadily falling, and thereby has been increasing 
the financial difficulties of the Indian Government. We 
may remind our readers that in the middle of 1893 the 
Indian mints were closed, in the hope that thereby the 
value of the rupee might be kept at 1s. 4d. of our money. 
As a matter of fact, the rupee at present is not quite 
worth 1s. o}d. After the experience of a year and a 
half, therefore, the closing of the mints has not proved 
a success. It may be, of course, that it will succeed 
after all, but up to the present the prospect does not seem 
encouraging. Just now exports from India ought to be 
exceptionally large and money ought to be in great de- 
mand, judging by past experience. But the exports are 
not large, and money is abundant and cheap. Nodoubt 
there are exceptional causes for all this—the lowness of 
prices in Europe, the apprehensions excited by the war 
between China and Japan, and the recent conversion of 
rupee paper. About two crores of rupees were not con- 
verted, and the holders were chiefly resident in this 
country. They have been selling the rupee paper to 
Indian buyers, and the paper so disposed of is competing 
with the Council’s drafts. But whether the fall in the 
rupee is only temporary or not, for the moment it adds 
to the embarrassments of the Indian Government. In 
the Budget it was estimated that the Council would be 
able to sell its drafts during the year ending with March 
next at 1s. 2d. per rupee. It looks now as if the average 
price for the year would be under rs. 1d., so that the 
loss by exchange will be serious, and will, in all likeli- 
hood, cause a grave deficit. Silver has fallen at the 
same time, the price at present fluctuating about 27}d. per 
ounce. The production is very large, and the consump- 
tion is very small. India and Japan are buying little, 
and China is not purchasing anything like as much as 
was expected. 


The profits of the purely Metropolitan banks during 
the past year were the smallest for a very long time. 
In the case of the six London banks they amounted to 
only £819,000, compared with 1893 a decrease of 
£128,000, or about 13} per cent. In 1890, which was 
the best banking year of recent times, the profits of the 
same banks amounted to £1,283,000. Last year, com- 
pared with 1890, therefore, there was a falling off of 
£464,600, or 36 per cent. The provincial banks did 
not suffer nearly so much, for their rates do not greatly 
vary in good or bad times. The banks that are both 
metropolitan and provincial suffered more, but nothing 
like as much as the purely London banks, the reason 
being that the competition in London is so severe that 
rates fall rapidly when times are bad. Last year there 
was very little speculation, trade was depressed, not 
many new loans or companies were brought out, and 
therefore the demand for banking accommodation in 
London was exceptionally small. The average rate on 
deposits allowed by the London banks last year was 
11s, 6d. per cent. The average discount rate, accord- 
ing to the Chairman of the London and Westminster 
Bank, was only 12s. 3d. per cent; so that a bank em- 
ploying its deposits in discounting bills obtained for 
itself barely od. per cent. It is not strange, therefore, 
that the earnings were exceedingly small. And as yet 
there is not much prospect of any considerable improve- 
ment in rates. Of course, gradually speculation will 
extend and trade will improve ; but that will take time, 
and in the current six months it does not laok as if the 
earnings of the banks would be large. 
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How bankers themselves look upon the matter, is 
shown very clearly by the action of the Scotch banks. 
Hitherto they have continued to allow 1} per cent upon 
deposits, while here in London the deposit rate has been 
reduced to $ per cent. At the beginning of this week, 
however, it was announced that the Scotch banks had 
decided to put down their deposit rate to 1 per cent. The 
Scotch banks, therefore, and probably the English pro- 
vincial banks, are severely feeling the depression in 
the Money Market. Gold is likely to come to London in 
large amounts, andit is understood that Frenchcapitalists 
are sending a good deal of money hither for safe keeping. 
The price of silver, as stated above, is fluctuating about 
274d. per ounce with a downward tendency ; and there is 
nosignasyet of an improvement in the Indian exchanges ; 
on the contrary, the India Council on Wednesday 
offered for tender 60 lakhs of rupees in bills and tele- 
graphic transfers, and sold only about 27} lakhs, or less 
than half, even though it accepted as low a price as 
1°03 per rupee, which is ,, below the minimum price of 
the week before. 


Several influences have combined this week to check 
business upon the Stock Exchange. First amongst 
them, no doubt, is the immense labour involved in com- 
pleting the Settlement in the South African department. 
Although that Settlement ought to have ended on 
Wednesday evening of last week, it has occupied a good 
deal of attention throughout this week. Then again, 
the difficulty of forming a Ministry in France has 
weighed upon the Continental Bourses. There have 
been rumours likewise of bankruptcies in the Austra- 
lasian trade. One house, in fact, has had to suspend 
payment ; and very grave fears are entertained respect- 
ing two or three of the reconstructed banks. The 
political crisis in Argentina has resulted, as was expected, 
in the resignation of President Saenz Pena. He is 
succeeded by Senor Uriburu, who has hitherto been 
Vice-President ; but it is understood that the real power 
will be exercised by General Roca. In the United States 
gold continues to be withdrawn from the Treasury for 
shipment to Europe. At present the Treasury gold 
reserve is only 14 millions sterling, and it is understood 
that to-day there will be further large withdrawals. The 
hope of currency legislation has died out, the railway 
traffic receipts are not satisfactory, and the prospects of 
the Union Pacific and other railway companies are 
not bright. The attempt, therefore, to put up prices 
last week has failed, and this week there has been 
large selling by American operators. The bad weather 
encouraged speculative sales of Home Railway stocks 
early in the week; but the decline was temporary, 
and the market is really very firm. There has 
been a good deal of buying of Scotch stocks, on 
reports that the disputes between the companies have 
been settled, and that the oil question has also been 
arranged. But while other securities generally de- 
clined, the advance in the very best continues. For 
example, Consols are well over 105; they are 
higher now, that is, than the old 3 per cents were 
just before conversion. It is possible that they may go 
even higher, for bankers, insurance companies, financial 
houses, and great merchants are unable to employ the 
whole of their funds in their ordinary business, and 
therefore they are investing in the very best securities, 
so as not to allow too large balances to remain un- 
employed. But that there must be a fall by and by can 
hardly be doubted. As soon as a demand springs up 
for money because of the increase of speculation and the 
improvement in trade, bankers will have to sell some of 
their Consols, and when they begin doing so there is 
certain to be a considerable decline. 


On Saturday, and again on Monday, there was very 
large selling of South African mining shares, partly 
prompted, no doubt, by the difficulties of completing 
the settlement, which inspired a fear that business would 
be stopped and prices would decline, but largely also 
owing to sales from Germany. The decline in prices, 
however, brought in buyers late on Monday, and 
since then there has been considerable purchas- 
ing, and the market quietly but steadily improved. 
In some instances there was a remarkable rise. That 
several prices are too high is quite clear ; but there is 
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very little room for investment in any other department, 
and the saving classes, not only at home but upon the 
Continent, are unwilling to pay the very high prices for 
good securities, and are still more unwilling to leave 
their money on deposit. The buying of South African 
securities, therefore, is likely to go on. This week 
French purchasing has once more been large. The 
demand has chiefly run on the low-priced shares. 


Consols closed on Thursday at 105}, a rise compared 
with the preceding Thursday of as much as 1,4. It is 
an extravagant price ; but with money so cheap bankers 
must earn profits somehow, and it is probable the rise 
will go further. Indian Sterling Threes closed at 104}, 
a rise of 3, Canadian 3}’s closed at 107, a rise of }; New 
South Wales 3}’s closed at 1o13, a rise of 1; and 
Queensland 3}’s closed at 99}, a rise of 14. In the 
Home Railway market there has been a general advance, 
ranging from 13 to 2. Thus Caledonian Undivided 
closed at 130}, a rise of 14; Great Western closed at 
165}, also a rise of 14 ; North-Western closed at 180}, a 
rise of 2; and South-Western closed at 200, likewise a 
rise of 2. In the American department the changes are 
all downwards. Thus Louisville and Nashville shares 
closed’ on Thursday at 553, a fall compared with the 
preceding Thursday of 11; Canadian Pacific shares closed 
at 574, also a fall of 1} ; Milwaukee shares closed at 57, 
a fall of ?; Denver First Mortgage Bonds closed at 
823, a fall of 1; Illinois Central shares closed at 89, a 
fall of 3. In the Foreign department there is a general 
advance. Thus Argentines of ’86 closed at 663, a rise 
of 14; the Funding Loan closed at 71, a rise of 1}; 
Brazilian 4}’s closed at 79}, a rise of a 4; Egyptian 
Unified closed at 105}, a rise of 1} ; and German Threes 
closed at 963, a rise of 1}. In the mining department 
there is not very much change after the sharp fall of 
Saturday and Monday, and the recovery since. City and 
Suburban closed at 16}, a fall of 4; Geldenhuis Deep 
Level closed at 637, a fall of } ; Henry Nourse closed at 
54, also a fall of 4; Jubilee closed at 83, a fall of }; 
Reitfontein closed at 3,',, a fall of }; and Simmer & 
Jack closed at 118, a fall of ?; but Langlaagte closed at 
4}¢, arise of }; and Sheba closed at 33s. 6d., a rise of 
2s. 3d. 

NEW ISSUES, &c. 


Under this heading last week we had to criticize 
adversely a Company called ‘‘ The Smoke and Fumes 
Annihilator (Limited),” which had been extensively ad- 
vertised and puffed in the daily press. After showing 
that the purchase price was monstrous, and the profits 
more than problematical, we drew attention to the 
position of the directors, and particularly to one indi- 
vidual, a Captain J. Walrond Clarke, of Marlborough 
Club, Pall Mall, and 12 Eaton Place, Brighton, whose 
name seemed to us strangely familiar. ‘‘ If we remember 
rightly,” we added, ‘‘ there wasa J. W. Clarke, Esq., af 
17 Marine Square, Brighton, on the board of a certain 
‘Smoke Abatement and Coal Saving Company,’ which, 
curiously enough, made its appearance in November, 
1889, at the very same address as that owned by this 
Smoke Annihilator. If these two Clarkes are one and 
the same individual, we fancy that the shareholders in 
the Abatement concern, atany rate, will not be among the 
shareholders in the Annihilator Company now adver- 
tised.” This we imagined was a fair challenge to the 
Smoke Annihilator Company, and to Mr. or Captain 
Clarke, of Marlborough Club, Pall Mall, and the various 
addresses in Brighton ; but neither has Mr. Clarke cared 
to inform us how in the last six years he has grown to 
be Captain Clarke, nor has the Smoke Annihilator 
Company written to us to disclaim any connection with 
the more modest Smoke Abatement Company of six 
years ago. Still, perhaps some of the shareholders in 
the Annihilator Company (for surely some few mis- 
guided individuals must have taken shares) will be 
more curious even than we are, and more determined to 
know the worst. Did the Smoke Abatement Company 
flourish ? We hardly venture to hope that it did. Did it 
go into liquidation? Does this Smoke Annihilator take 
over the same patents? A myriad questions throng to 
the lips. 


Another enterprise which we criticized last week was 
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the African Alluvial Gold Mines (Limited), which 
Company, we were told in the prospectus, boasted itself, 
with Homeric powers of description, to possess ‘ five 
square miles of rich alluvial.” We set forth our opinion 
that the Company was apparently got up to provide a 
gambling counter, and we marked our astonishment 
at the fact that Mr. Alford, of the firm of Bewick, 
Moreing & Co., should have lent his name in support 
of the prospectus. His authority was cited in the 
Financial News as justifying the estimate taken in 
the prospectus of the Company’s property. We confess 
that this authority did not impose upon us. We made 
fun of the prospectus. We have since received the 
following letter : 


BROAD STREET House, 
New Broan STREET, 
Lonpon, E.C. 

21 January, 1895. 


BEWICK, MOREING & CO., 
Mining Engineers and Mine Managers. 


CHAS, J. ALFORD & CO., 


SALisBurRy, Umpau, 
MASHONALAND. MANICALAND, 


THE AFRICAN ALLUVIAL GOLD MINES, Lp. 
To the Editor of the Saturday Review. 
London, 21 January, 1895. 


Sir,—Mention is made of this Company in your article 
on Money matters in your issue of the rgth inst., in 
which our name is prominently referred to. We beg to 
inform you that we have nothing whatever to do with 
the Company, and that Mr. Alford’s name and our own 
have been used without authority. The quotation in 
the Prospectus is from a speech made by Mr. Alford in 
London about a year ago, when he was referring gene- 
rally to the Manicaland country; he certainly never 
meant to imply that the alluvial claims were payable, or 
were worth the price now asked for them. 

We shall be obliged if you will kindly give promi- 
nence to the fact that we disclaim any association with 
the Company.—Yours faithfully, 

Bewick, Moreinc & Co. 


Now we have every wish to act fairly with Messrs. 
Bewick & Moreing. We can fully sympathize with 
their annoyance when they found the name of their 
partner, or at least their representative in South Africa, 
Mr. Alford, cited in support of wildly improbable esti- 
mates of value. But what does their letter mean? If 
Mr. Alford does belong to their firm, and if he did make 
the speech containing the passagescited in the Company’s 
prospectus, what can it avail Messrs. Bewick, Moreing 
& Co. to say that ‘‘ Mr. Alford’s name and our own have 
been used without authority”? No one needs any 
authority in England for reproducing exactly statements 
made on public platforms. In fact, it seems to us that 
Messrs. Bewick & Moreing’s letter goes far to justify 
the presumption that Mr. Alford spoke impartially at 
least, if not discreetly. But Messrs. Bewick & 
Moreing’s further statement must, we think, be accepted 
without reserve, and we thank them for having made it 
publicly. They know more, doubtless, of Mr. Alford’s 
opinion than any one else in England, and when they 
state that ‘‘he certainly never meant to imply that the 
alluvial claims were payable, or were worth the price 
now asked for them,” we must accept their assertion, 
and we do so the more unreservedly inasmuch as it 
bears out the judgment we had previously formed as 
to the worthlessness of the property. 

We wonder what the Company will say to this 
certificate of value from the firm whose names they 
were so eager to quote. Will the Company now try to 
get a Stock Exchange quotation? Will the share- 
holders (there are perhaps a few outside shareholders 
in the venture) be content with their investment ? 

The directors’ names in the concern should, at least, be 
noted, for each and every one of them is, of course, 
responsible for the statements made in the prospectus 
and the reasonable inferences that must be drawn there- 
from. 


The first of the new prospectuses to reach our hands 
this week is one entitled ‘‘ Taylor’s Matabele Gold 
Fields(Limited)” ; the capital is to be £ 100,000, ‘‘and the 
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Company has been formed to acquire 140 gold reef claims. 
carefully selected and located on the best gold reefs in 
Matabeleland.” We are quoting from the prospectus : 
‘*the best gold reefs in Matabeleland”! We verily 
believe that this Company in boldness beats the Alluvial 
Gold Mines (Limited). It is not for nothing that it is 
called ‘‘ Taylor’s Matabele Gold Fields,” for Mr. Horace 
Blamire Taylor seems to be not only the promoter, but 
also the vendor, and he intends to join the Board of 
Direction after allotment, and assist his friends from 
the county Cork with his advice. But Mr. Taylor has 
also agreed to return to Matabeleland to superintend the 
company’s operations, and the greater part of the pro- 
spectus is taken up with Mr. H. B. Taylor’s report on 
his own property. No wonder, then, he has found samples 
of quartz which yield 8 to 12 oz. to the ton. His 
modesty surpasses that of Clive. One statement in 
the prospectus we take leave to doubt, and that is that 
this, ‘‘ being a parent Company, will, as soon as prospect- 
ing is completed, be able to transfer a considerable por- 
tion of its properties to subsidiary Companies.” 


We have received ‘‘ Horncastle’s Manual” for the 
present year, a technical adviser to assist persons en- 
gaged in the formation of Companies. It contains, in. 
addition to some pages of plain practical advice as to 
the necessary preliminaries of Company flotation, am 
alphabetical and classified list of Companies registered in 
England, Ireland, and Scotland in 1894, together with. 
an alphabetical list of issues advertised in 1894. The 
Manual is a very clearly arranged and eminently practical 
guide for the class of persons for whom it is intended, 
and it is evident from this, its sixth appearance, that it 
has been appreciated by the public, while the usefulness. 
of the present issue entitles it to retain the patronage it 
has gained in the past. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


ALEXANDER III. OF RUSSIA. 


To the Editor of the Saturday Review. 
London, 23 January, 1895. 


IR,—Your reviewer, in dealing with Mr. Lowe’s very 
interesting and useful work on the late Tsar, goes out 
of his way to abuse a book of mine, published in 1892, 
as ‘‘ sensational,” and as ‘‘ displaying little knowledge 
of the country” (Russia). This opinion he is quite free 
to hold, and, if he further likes, to believe that the ‘‘ New 
Exodus” places its author among those who ‘have 
never seriously studied the question of the condition of 
the Jew in Russia.” I cheerfully waive the facts of two 
years’ hard work, and 13,000 versts of extremely un- 
comfortable journeying in Russia and about its frontiers, 
in deference to his conviction. But I draw the line at 
plain misrepresentation. I have not said, as he describes 
me as saying, that ‘‘the Jew is never a conspirator.” 
The very passages to which he alludes (pp. 118-119) 
give the names of these Jewish conspirators, and admit 
the existence of others. Prince Krapotkine now assures 
me that there were more of these others than I knew of, 
but your reviewer says I denied that there were any at 
all. What I did try to show was, that where the Jews 
conspired, they did so as Russians, indignant at things 
which touched them in common with other Russians, 
and that ‘‘no hint is given anywhere that they took up 
arms to avenge the sufferings of their Jewish brethren.” 
It is ten years since I first wrote a book, and I have never 
before complained of a reviewer. The gratuitous injus- 
tice done me and my work in this case will, I hope, be 
held to warrant my making an exception to the rule 
just this once.—I am, faithfully yours, 
HAROLD FREDERIC. 


THE CASE OF REBELLIOUS NEWFOUNDLAND. 


To the Editor of the Saturday Review. 
London, 23 January, 1895. 


Sir,—Some of your readers may perhaps have noticed 
the cablegram in this morning’s papers, tq the effect 
that the Imperial Government has only just given its 
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consent to the Bill, which passed both Houses in 
Newfoundland on 31 December last, removing the dis- 
qualification of Sir William Whiteway, Mr. Bond, and 
other members who had been unseated on petition. 
The gravity of the present financial situation in the 
island, and the strong desire evinced by its inhabitants 
to have their old leaders at the head of affairs at such a 
time, make us wonder why the Bill was ever ‘‘ reserved 
by the Governor for the signification of Her Majesty’s 
pleasure.” 

In the case of a colony with responsible government 
like Newfoundland, effect is theoretically given by the 
Imperial authorities to the wishes of the inhabitants, 
except in so far as complications with other communi- 
ties might result from so doing. It surely lies upon the 
Home Government to explain how a sufficient difficulty 
could under any circumstances have arisen here to 
justify a three-weeks’ delay, at this most critical moment, 
in acceding to the manifest wishes of the colony, 
especially when the outcome of such delay has been a 
bread-riot in St. John’s, the result of thus unnecessarily 
thwarting the wishes of a people in distress. 

The so-called crisis in this island, which is political 
as well as financial, affords the loudest evidence that the 
modern spirit of revolt against systems based on old- 
world institutions is not limited to the family life of 
individuals, but has now extended to that of communities, 
and that while the motives inspiring the one are fanciful 
and fitful, those which underlie the other are for the most 
part real and constant. Ireland painfully struggling for 
tenant-right at our very doors, demanded and at last 
obtained recognition for her wrongs, although only after 
many years of rebellion. It is now the turn of the eldest 
child of the house to clamour for a hearing. We have 
here no example of a prodigal pleading for pity, but 
rather of a daughter in revolt against undue parental 
restriction. For some time past she has been in a sorry 
plight, but the fury of the storm has only just now 
burst full upon her. The English press has for the most 
part failed to see here a sufficiently sensational element 
for serious comment. And as a consequence, her last 
remonstrance to the motherland was dangerously long 
delayed. Yet if her case were widely known, might not 
some share of that broad sympathy, so freely given to 
the Armenians or other suffering foreigners, be held out 
to the Newfoundland section of the British people ? 

We have known here for many weeks that help is 
urgently needed to enable the Newfoundlanders to get 
upon their feet again, but as yet we have heard of no 
steps having been taken on their behalf by the Colonial 
Office. 

Surely the bitter cry of this outcast island, submerged 
in misery just now, rebellious in no wicked overt act, 
should have our active sympathy, if the torch of rebellious 
discontent is not to be handed on to other colonies, in 
whose hands it might blaze less harmlessly than in that 
of our oldest colony, Newfoundland.—I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, A. R. Wuiteway. 


REVIEWS. 
TWO WORKS ON SOCIAL QUESTIONS. 


“Etudes Sociales, Socialisme et Charité.” Par Le 


Comte D’Haussonville. Paris: Lévy. 


Bi ticgee object apparently of the Comte D’Haussonville’s 

essays is to demonstrate that the present relations 
of capital and labour arise from a ‘‘ law of nature,” and 
that a “‘law of nature” cannot change. The worthy 
Count, however, lives in such an entirely different atmo- 
sphere from the Parisian worker, and he is often so 
overcome by the vulgarity of the workers’ tastes and the 
coarseness of their vice, that we perforce lose the thread 
of hissermon. His text, however, is non-interference of 
the State, except in matters of national defence, police 
hygiene, morality, and /a faiblesse évidente. The mean- 
ing of the last phrase is not very clearly defined, but 
it excludes any aspect of the relation of capital and 
labour, even that dealt with by factory legislation. 
Recent events have shown that the powers of master 
and man are nearly equally balanced, and accord- 
ingly the State has neither occasion nor right to inter- 
fere. The evil of State interference is illustrated by 
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a comparison of England and America. In America, 
according to Comte D’Haussonville, there is but little 
factory legislation ; in England there are elaborate factory 
Acts, but he finds as a result that the wages of women in 
Americaare nearly double the wages of women in England. 
Unfortunately the author draws his statistics of woman’s 
wages and woman’s condition in England from the Re- 
ports of the English Labour Commission, and he speaks 
as if English factory hands were all in the condition 
of the women in the sweating dens of the East End. 
Both great political parties .in England are now agreed 
on the general desirability of our factory legislation, and 
the Comte d’Haussonville might do well to study the 
comparative rates at which the American and English 
industrial systems use up the workers’ lives. The Labour 
Commission, neither by evidence nor report, called in 
question our factory legislation, but rather halted over 
the difficulties of applying that legislation to workshops 
and ‘‘ sweating dens.” The interesting side, however, 
of ‘‘Socialisme et Charité” is the picture—albeit out of per- 
spective—which it provides of a misére in Paris. We 
see the drunkenness, immorality, and criminality of the 
Parisian working classes, if we do not see also their 
ingenuity, vivacity, metteté and camaraderie in due pro- 
portion. According to the Comte d’Haussonville there 
is a certain brutality of morals in the ‘‘ popular classes,” 
but he himself admits that while ‘‘ les classes riches pré- 
férent l’adultérie, comme tirant 4 moins d’ennuyeuses 
conséquences,” the prevalence of ménages parisiens 
among the working classes is largely due to the absurd 
provisions of the civil code with regard to marriage. 

As palliatives, if not remedies, for Ja misére, our 
author can only suggest economic liberty—no State 
interference in industrial matters—action on the part of 
the Catholic Church, the return of the religious bodies 
to France, and charity organization in the English sense ! 
His suggestions, we are afraid, will hardly help us very 
far in our own labour troubles. 


** Socialism.” By Robert Flint. London: Isbister. 


Professor Flint has written a very long and somewhat 
wordy book, which is hardly likely to convince our 
socialistic friends, and will only weary those who are 
already proof against socialistic doctrines. A good deal 
of the volume has already been published in Good Words, 
and Professor Flint tells us that he set himself the task 
of discussing the subject ‘‘ in a way that would be intelli- 
gibleto working men.” These statements possibly account 
for the absence of definition or logical use of words, but 
we doubt whether such condescending obscurity can 
ever effect a permanent good. Take, for example, Pro- 
fessor Flint’s definition of Socialism: ‘‘ Any theory of 
social organization which sacrifices the legitimate liber- 
ties of individuals to the will or interests of the com- 
munity.” Surely what is meant is that such a theory is 
socialistic, and that its realization would be Socialism ? 
Further, we are not provided with any definition of the 
word “‘ legitimate,” yet we can only suppose it to denote 
what is sanctioned by law, or, in a looser sense, by estab- 
lished custom or current morality. In a democracy, 
however, law is the product partly of the will of the 
community and partly of its historical evolution, and 
much the same may be said of custom and morality. 
The ‘‘ legitimate ” liberty of the individual is therefore 
precisely what custom and law allow him, and if law and 
custom develop in a Collectivist direction, then Professor 
Flint’s definition becomes sheer nonsense. We suspect 
the Professor, however, means something very different 
from the actual significance of the words he uses. 
He is terribly handicapped in the expression of his ideas 
by not having reached clear notions on the subject of 
morality. He questions the socialistic view of morality, 
which identifies the moral with the social, and the im- 
moral with the anti-social, and asserts that this view 
entirely neglects what he terms the ‘‘ personal morality.” 
Now we suppose ‘‘ personal morality’ may be summed 
up as mens sana in corpore sano. That this tends 
enormously to the happiness of the individual goes 
without saying, but the mens sana in corpore sano is only 
a moral requisite, when the individual is at present or 
may in the future be in touch with his fellow-men. 
Given the man in the moon as its unique inhabitant, 
cleanliness might be happiness, but it could not be moral 
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or immoral. ‘‘ Personal morality” is real morality only 
when two individuals meet, and this just because it is 
of social value to have a mens sana in corpore sano. A 
theologian would naturally hold that our moon-denizen 
had a duty towards his deity ; but if cleanliness be next 
to godliness, the two are not identical, and the personal 
becomes moral just where it begins to be social. Had 
Professor Flint really grasped this, and further recognized 
that the will of the majority need not be social, he would 
have done better to state his position thus : ‘‘ Socialistic 
theories involve an anti-social sacrifice of individual 
liberty to the will or interests of the community.” This 
is a position which can be attackedand defended, and frees 
us at once from all problems of abstract justice, natural 
right, and absolute morality. The day has gone by 
when Socialism can be checked by stating an irrefragable 
law of political economy or an ill-understood principle of 
evolution. The discussion of socialistic legislation must 
be based on the solid ground of human history, human 
experience, and a knowledge of human nature. When 
Professor Flint cites with apparent approval Adam 
Smith’s definition of natural liberty as freedom to pursue 
our own interests so long as they do “‘ not violate the 
laws of justice,” when he speaks of ‘‘ fundamental 
human liberties” and includes in these bodily freedom, 
enfranchisement of women, industrial freedom and so 
forth, when he talks of ‘‘ morality as essentially one,” 
we feel ourselves on just the same quicksands as when 
the Comte D’Haussonville talks about the relations of 
capital and labour being a ‘‘ law of nature,” or Tom 
Paine discusses the ‘‘ rights of man.” Nothing is to be 
gained by any appeal to ill-defined words which directly 
or indirectly suggest that in social policy there is an 
absolute right or an abstract justice. Experiments in 
executive and in tentative legislation have been the 
guides to England’s slow but, on the whole, certain 
social and industrial development in the past. The 
training of the younger socialistic party in school- 
board and municipal executive is an unmixed good, and 
will render tentative legislation, when it comes, far less 
revolutionary and far more efficient. Meanwhile the 
extremists—whether individualistic or socialistic—have 
roused the nation to a sense of the pressing nature of 
social problems. Two political parties have an Em- 
ployers’ Liability Act, and a third a scheme for Old-Age 
Pensions in their pockets, all of which would have been 
scouted as wild Socialism a couple of decades back. 
No one now professes to be able to set exact limits 
to the social desirability of State intervention, and with 
the concluding words of Professor Flint’s third chapter 
we can heartily agree : 

‘* The limits in question are relative and varying. To 
trace them aright through the changes and complica- 
tions of social and civil life will require all the science 
and insight of the genuine statesman. The truth in 
regard to them cannot be reached by mere abstraction 
or speculation, and cannot be expressed in a genuine 
proposition.” 

Had Professor Flint abolished the ‘‘ absolute” in an 
equally definite manner in every branch of his inquiries 
as to social, industrial, and political conduct, he would 
have spared us much of the arid disquisition of his 
bulky volume. 


FATHER THOMAS BURKE. 


“‘The Inner Life of Father Thomas Burke.” By a 
Dominican Friar. London: Burns & Oates. 


BURKE had a reputation, which, we be- 
lieve, he deserved, as an eloquent preacher, an 
amusing companion, and a good priest. But his bio- 
graphers have been more successful even than third-rate 
biographers usually are in divesting his life and cha- 
racter of every shred of interest. Mr. Fitzpatrick pre- 
sents to us a jack-pudding capable of nothing better 
than weak practical jokes or tiresome playing upon 
words, ready moreover to take offence and fly into a 
rage at fancied affronts to his ‘‘ unhappy counthry,” 
perhaps the very most disagreeable type of Irishman, 
and not, alas, sufficiently uncommon to awaken interest 
by its singularity. The biography now before us is 
evidently the outcome of a feeling that the humorous 
side of Father Burke’s character was brought into undue 
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prominence by Mr. Fitzpatrick. The result is a very 
sombre portrait indeed. Here is a gruesome incident. 
It appears that the reverend father conceived it to be his 
duty (why, we cannot imagine) to rise from his bed of 
sickness for the purpose of amusing the novices ‘‘ by 
some comic recitation combined with a considerable 
degree of pantomime.”’ The narrative proceeds thus : 
‘*The novices were convulsed with laughter, when 
suddenly he fell down upon the floor in a fainting fit. 
They, however, thinking it all part of the story, con- 
tinued to laugh, telling one another that his acting was 
superb, Presently he came to again, and, taking in the 
situation, continued the recitation without undeceiving 
them as to the reason of his fall.” We had no idea that 
the functions of a parish priest were so singularly 
diversified. But the possession of the most ordinary 
gifts and the discharge of the most imperative duties 
are regarded by the writer with rapturous admiration. 
It seems to strike him with astonishment that a man 
should have varying moods, and be now gay and anon 
grave. We read that his “jokes scintillated from him 
like the sparks from the glowing iron in the hands 
of the smith,” but that ‘‘all his deeper thoughts he 
gave to heaven.” It would have seemed more remark- 
able to us if he had constantly mingled together his 
deeper thoughts and his scintillating jokes. Nor are 
we stirred into ecstatic admiration when we read that 
‘*though his mother would wake him up when he was 
sound asleep and administer condign chastisement, 
owing to the complaints of the neighbours about his wild 
tricks, yet it was to this same mother, who combined 
the rare piety of Ireland’s daughters with the Spartan 
heroism of the disciples of Lycurgus, that he owed his 
early piety.” A tendency on the part of a mother 
(although neither Irish nor Spartan) to correct the errors. 
of her children, combined with a desire to foster piety in 
them, seems to us to be by no means so rare as the 
biographer thinks. The insufferable ‘‘ Father O’Flynn’” 
managed to avert the wrath of his Bishop, and ‘set 
him off with the rest” by putting the rather dull 
question : 
‘* Would you leave gaiety 
All to the laiety? 
Are not the clergy Irishmen too ?” 

Father Burke seems to have been as fortunate. The 
most obvious play on words never failed to throw his 
audience into ‘‘ convulsions of laughter”; and ‘ ex- 
ceedingly bigoted Protestants” were converted by argu- 
ments which would seem certainly at first sight capable 
of being rebutted. For instance, a bigoted Protestant 
might have been disposed to make an unkind allusion to: 
a certain method of argument called fetitio principi?, 
when Father Burke exclaimed, in words highly com- 
mended by his biographer, ‘‘ This is my answer to those 
who assert that the Catholic Church is afraid of know- 
ledge: no, the Catholic Church is not afraid; if she 
were afraid of any truth, she would not be the Church of 
God.” But apparently there were no Protestants bigoted 
enough to refer to such things as fallacies, and the effect 
of the lecture was all that could be desired. It must be 
allowed that the biographer himself is not exacting as to 
the requirements of logic. He establishes the fact that 
‘* suffering is our inheritance from Adam,” by the argu- 
ment that ‘‘all the blessed in Heaven carry palms, which 
are significant of martyrdom”—a mode of reasoning 
which seems to impose an unnecessary strain on the 
deductive method. 

His knowledge of history and poetry is not large, but _ 
so far as it goes he brings it all to bear on the subject of 
his sketch, comparing him to a number of personages 
real and fictitious, and applying to him nearly all the 
stock eulogies of poetry, quoted, however, without any 
regard for metre, as, for instance, in 

‘* Truth prevailed from his lips with redoubled sway, 

And fools who came to laugh remained to pray.” 

That he constantly carried with him his rosary, is put 
forward as a very remarkable trait ; but we are told, quite 
en passant, that ‘‘ it was on this occasion that he saw the 
eyes of the figure of the Madonna move.” After this we 
are prepared for the reflection that ‘‘ it seems superfluous 
to add that he was distinguished by a very wonderful 
devotion to the Blessed Mother of God.” Few men have 
suffered so much from biographers as Father Burke, who 
really had some good qualities of character, intellect, 
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and temperament. On some subjects, however, he was 
the slave of passion and prejudice, and allowed himself 
to be betrayed into inexcusable violence of language. 
The failing is especially illustrated by his speeches 
during his tour in America and his controversy with 
Froude. Perhaps, therefore, it was not a wholly unde- 
served Nemesis which exposed him to those pains which 
unskilful biography can add to the common penalty of 
death. 


RECENT BOOKS ON CHEMISTRY. 


‘* A Text-book of Organic Chemistry.” By A. Bernthsen. 
Translated by Dr. G. M‘Gowan. Second Edition. 
London: Blackie & Sons, Ltd. 


R. BERNTHSEN'’S admirable manual is so well 
known to all students of chemistry, whether pupils 
or professors, that it is unnecessary to enter into any 
details concerning its method. As a class-book it enjoys 
great popularity in Germany, as is obvious from the 
circumstance that it has passed through four large 
editions in the course of six years, and its merits have 
led to its being translated into Russian and English. 
The present edition differs in no essential particular 
from its predecessor except in the fact that it has been 
thoroughly revised and in certain parts re-written. One 
important feature, however, consists in the use of the 
system of international nomenclature agreed upon at the 
Geneva Conference of Chemists, both in the text of the 
Methane derivatives and in the index, the “ official 
name” being generally added in brackets to that hitherto 
in use. Dr. Bernthsen is doubtless well advised in not 
too precipitately adopting the recommendations of the 
Convention. Time alone will show how far they afford 
a satisfactory solution of the difficulties of chemical 
nomenclature. Dr. M‘Gowan has done his work as a 
translator excellently and with due regard to the addi- 
tions and alterations required since the issue of the 
fourth German edition. 


«* Manual of Physico-Chemical Measurements.” By Wil- 
helm Ostwald. Translated by Dr. James Walker. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 


This laboratory manual was primarily arranged to 
assist Professor Ostwald in the work of instructing his 
students in the methods of measurement employed in 
chemical physics. In some respects it resembles the 
well-known handbook of Kohlrausch, both in its mode 
of treatment and in certain of the examples selected for 
description, but it necessarily omits much that is of 
special interest only to the physicist. It is not intended 
for beginners in practical science, but for chemists and 
physicists who have the knowledge and the manipulative 
skill required to make the experiments, and who desire 
to make themselves acquainted with the wide border- 
land which intervenes between their special branches of 
science. A comparatively small knowledge of metal- 
working and glass-blowing will enable the experimenter 
to construct the greater number of the pieces of appa- 
ratus described, and such a course of manipulative 
training will certainly prove most valuable to him. 
Indeed it was precisely this kind of skill that so largely 
contributed to Faraday’s success as an investigator. 
He who can thus render himself independent of the 
instrument-maker has an enormous advantage over his 
less gifted fellow-worker. 


“*A Text-book of Inorganic Chemistry.” By G. S. 
Newth. London: Longmans & Co. 


This book owes its existence to other books ; we fail 
to discover that it presents a single original feature. 
‘The author would appear to claim credit for the circum- 
stance that he has arranged his subject-matter on the 
basis of the periodic classification of the elements as 
suggested by Mendeleef and Lothar Meyer. Other 
authors both in this country and in Germany have done 
the same, and with more consistency. So long as 
Mr. Newth confines himself to the mere descriptive part 
of chemistry—that is, to accounts of the preparation 
and properties of inorganic substances which are ready 
to his hand in dictionaries and in the larger manuals— 
he is on fairly safe ground ; when he deals with questions 
of chemical philosophy and chemical theory he is clearly 
out of his depth. He strives to be orthodox, but the 
orthodoxy is of the unintelligent kind which accepts 
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unthinkingly, without question and without reserve. 
As an illustration of Mr. Newth’s inability to treat ot 
questions which are in the forefront of chemical progress 
we may point to his account of modern Theories ot 
Solution, which is simply the pale reflection of a maga- 
zine article. 


‘*The Rise and Development of Organic Chemistry.” 
By Carl Schorlemmer, LL.D., F.R.S. Revised 
Edition. Edited by Arthur Smithells, B.Sc. Lon- 
don: Macmillan & Co. 

The author of this book did yeoman service to the 
cause of organic chemistry during the  three-and- 
thirty years of his association with Owens College, 
Manchester. A native of Darmstadt, and a pupil of 
Bunsen at Heidelberg, Schorlemmer became connected 
with Owens College in 1859, first as private assistant to 
Sir Henry Roscoe, and subsequently, in 1861, as de- 
monstrator in the chemical laboratory. Of a somewhat 
retiring disposition, and living a solitary existence, with 
no special gifts as a lecturer, he yet exercised a remark- 
able influence on a whole generation of chemists. The 
range of his knowledge on all matters connected with 
his science was remarkable. In some respects he 
resembled his friend and former teacher Hermann Kopp, 
the great historian of chemistry, and we have the 
evidence of many of Kopp’s characteristics in the work 
before us. It shows something of Kopp’s love for 
bibliographical research, of his insight and critical skill, 
and of his power of orderly arrangement. The first 
edition of the book appeared in 1879, and its merits were 
soon recognized on the Continent, as shown by German 
and French translations. The present edition has 
been revised and seen through the press by Professor 
Smithells of Leeds, and we can strongly recommend it 
as being a succinct and eminently readable account of 
the main features in the historical development of the 
chemistry of the carbon compounds. 


MR. PEPYS’ PARISH CHURCH. 


The Annals of the Parishes of St. Olave Hart Street, 
and Allhallows Staining, in the City of London, 
ecclesiastically united. By the Rev. Alfred Povah, 
D.D., Rector of the united parishes. London: 
Blades, East & Blades; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
1894 


HE student of London archeology will recognize in 
Dr. Povah’s book a history of one of the few 
medizval churches, within the walls, which survived the 
ravages of the Great Fire, and which remains to the 
present day ; he will place it on his shelves beside Dr. 
Cox’s St. Helen’s and Mr. Marshall’s Allhallows 
Barking; and he will turn to it a hundred and one 
times as this question of topography, or that of gene- 
alogy, occurs to him. The more general reader will, 
perhaps, be attracted by the book for one reason, and 
for one reason alone—it contains the history of Samuel 
Pepys’ parish church of St. Olave Hart Street, the scene 
of many lucubrations in his diary. ‘‘ This morning,” 
he writes on 19 August, 1660, shortly after his ap- 
pointment as Clerk of the Acts, ‘‘ Sir W. Batten, Pen, 
and myself, went to church to the churchwardens, 
to demand a pew, which at present could not 
be given us, but we are resolved to have one 
built.” In his entry for the following 11 November we 
read: Sir W. Batten ‘‘and I went to church into our 
new gallery, the first time it was used, and it not 
being yet quite finished, there came in after us Sir W. 
Pen, Mr. Davis, and his eldest son. There being no 
woman this day, we sat in the foremost pew, and behind 
us our servants, and I hope it will not always be so, it 
not being handsome for our servants to sit so equal to 
us.” Such was the origin of the ‘‘ Navy Pew,” in which 
Mr. Pepys endured, as he tells us, many a ‘‘ lazy,” or 
‘*unnecessary ” sermon by the Rector, Daniel Mills; or 
slept when the Reader, ‘‘the simple Scot,” ‘‘ to whose 
voice,” he tell us, ‘‘ I am not to be reconciled,” preached. 
It was here that he suffered all those pangs of jealousy, on 
account of the presence of Mr. Pembleton, his wife’s 
dancing-master: ‘‘over against our gallery I espied 
Pembleton, and saw him leer upon my wife all the sermon, 
I taking no notice of him, and my wife upon him; and 
I observed she made a curtsey to him at coming 
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out without taking notice to me at all of it, which 
with the consideration of her being desirous these two 
last Lord’s days to go to church both forenoon and 
afternoon do really make me suspect something more 
than ordinary, though I am loth to think the worst.” 
It was here also that he came in late, when dressed in 
a new coat, to be the better observed ; and that he felt 
some disappointment because his first appearance in a 
periwig ‘‘ did not prove so strange to the world” as he 
had imagined : ‘‘ I thought that all the church would pre- 
sently have cast their eyes all upon me, but | found no 
such thing.” All these pleasing vanities, these human 
confessions, in which most of us delight, have no charm 
for Dr. Povah ; he ignores the history of the ‘‘ Navy 
Pew,” and is content with a couple of passing allusions to 
it. The pew to which Pepys refers in his entry for 11 
November, 1660, was, apparently, an addition to an ex- 
isting gallery in the south aisle : for Strype, after alluding 
to the repairs of the church which were carried out in 
1632-3, says that ‘‘within some few years before this, two 
very fair Galleries at the lower end of the Church, one 
on North side, the other on the South, were erected.” 
Hatton, in his ‘‘ New View of London,” published in 
1708, describes the galleries in detail as they existed at 
that time: the church, says the writer, ‘‘ has Galleries 
on the,W. and part of the N. and S. sides; the first 
adorned with a handsome Almnery for the Poor’s Bread, 
the others with painted Niches, and the Figure of 
Justice carved; also with Pilasters, Festoons, and the 
Queen’s Arms painted and carved in Relieve.” In 1727, 
the galleries on the north and south were either enlarged 
to extend towards the east end of the church, or were 
replaced by new ones, which ran along the entire length 
of the church. These galleries are shown in R. W. 
Billing’s view of the interior of the church engraved in 
1837, which Dr. Povah reproduces from Godwin’s 
‘*Churches of London,” although he omits to say from 
what source he derived it. 

The front of the Navy Pew” extendedacross thecentral 
bay of the arcade, on the south side; and the pew 
itself was reached by an external staircase of wood, 
covered and glazed, which is shown in the charming 
drawing of the exterior of thechurch, seen fromthe church- 
yard, which Dr. Povah, also, reproduces in his book. 
We presume that its original is ‘‘the pen-and4nk” 
drawing which hangs in the vestry of the church, but 
there is nothing in the book to show this. Whether or 
not Pepys’ pew survived the alterations of 1727 must, 
perhaps, remain an uncertainty: the unfortunate fact, 
however, is well authenticated, that in 1853-4, during 
one of the numerous ‘‘ restorations” of the present cen- 
tury, which have resulted in completely altering the 
interior aspect of the church as Pepys knew it, the 
galleries on both the south and north sides were re- 
moved ; and now only a brass plate is to be found, 
marking the blocked-up doorway in the south wall 
ef the south aisle, by which the ‘‘Navy Pew” was 
formerly entered from the external staircase. With 
the galleries, the ‘‘three Decker,” the high wain- 
scot pews in the body of the church, and the 
wainscot altar-piece, all of which are shown in Billing’s 
view of the interior, have also disappeared ; and a mock- 
Gothic reredos and open benches take their place. But 
these are only a portion of the modern, ill-designed 
church furniture which disfigures the building. Shiny 
tiles ‘‘by Maw & Co.” take the place of the ‘‘ stone 
floor” of Pepys’ time; a flimsy, wrought-iron screen 
divides the chancel from the nave; and a pretentious 
‘** Caen stone octagonal font” supplants the plain marble 
font with the wooden pedestal and cover, which at least, 
whatever were its defects, was not ‘‘ designed by Sir 
G. Gilbert Scott, R.A.” But we forbear: the church, as 
it exists at present, as little resembles the church which 
Pepys knew, as it resembles the church in the fifteenth 
century, with its altars and chantries. All the art of Sir 
Arthur Blomfield, of Mr. Ewan Christian, or of the other 
architects who have successively ‘‘ restored” St. Olave’s 
Hart Street, could never have turned the building into a 
work of architectural art : but they found it an historical 
monument of immense interest, of singular value ; and 
they have feft it, as an historical monument, irreparably 
damaged. Allhallows Barking, another medizval build- 
ing, which stands at the lower end of Seething Lane, is 
in the course of similar ‘‘ restorations.” The north aisle 
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has already been disfigured by an incongruous roof and 
florid battlements ; and the same process of destruction 
is, we understand, to extend to the remainder of the 
church. But the architect, apparently, has the entire 
confidence of the authorities in charge of the building ; 
and so Allhallows, no doubt, will surely share the fate 
of St. Giles’ Cripplegate and St. Helen’s. 

The omission on Dr. Povah’s part to give the history 
of the ‘‘ Navy Pew” is but one result of a more important 
omission in his book. He prints many scattered notices 
relating to the fabric of his church; but he has not 
attempted to record consecutively the circumstances of 
its architectural history. Had Dr. Povah made a 
scientific study of its structure, he could have brought 
much internal evidence to bear upon the elucidation of 
its story : andthe many extracts from the parish records, 
which often signify little, scattered as they are through 
the pages of his volume, would have fallen into their 
place and have illustrated one another. Yet in spite of 
this and of some other defects, Dr. Povah has produced 
a valuable work: he has not written a history of his 
church and parish, but he has brought together con- 
siderable collections for such a history. He always 
works with care; and when original documents are 
accessible to him, as in the records and monuments of 
his church, his collections possess that value which 
only original documents can give. But where such docu- 
ments are not easily accessible, his book does not reveal 
the instinct for research among obscure or out-of-the- 
way authorities which distinguishes the true antiquary ; 
and his notices are consequently often inadequate. 
Hugh Barcroft, who held the donative of the living 
before its purchase by the Grocers Company, we read, 
was in the habit of leasing the benefice to the parish- 
ioners, at a yearly rent of £70 1os., leaving them to 
provide for the entire charge of the cure out of the 
balance of the tithes, which appears to have been about 
416 a year! 


LIFE IN THE NEW HEBRIDES. 


‘* Letters and Sketches from the New Hebrides.” By 
Maggie Whitecross Paton (Mrs. Paton of Aniwai). 
Hodder & Stoughton. 1894. 


* a series of simple and charming letters, intended 

only for family reading, Mrs. Paton paints social 
life in the South Seas entirely from the missionary’s 
point of view. Her piety is unaffected: she was bred 
in the straitest sect of Scotch Presbyterians, for she 
casually adverts to ‘‘the wickedness of the theatre” ; 
but nevertheless she had a superabundant sense of 
humour, which often landed her in embarrassing 
situations. The grotesque demeanour of the prose- 
lytes on the most solemn occasions in the churches, 
frequently overtaxed her powers of self-restraint. She 
was at least as much amazed as scandalized by con- 
gregations who clothed themselves in cosmetics as in 
garments, and who, when they did make concessions to 
Western notions of decency, simply cast a skin over their 
shoulders. The fact is that these simple and smileless 
savages regarded dress as a gratuitous luxury. In the 
New Hebrides, as in the Friendly Isles, the pigs run 
wild, foraging for themselves beyond the plantation 
enclosures. A slight scraping of the soil is all that 
is necessary for the cultivation of superfluities in the 
shape of vegetables. Whenever the legislators meet 
for consultation, the prologue to the proceedings is a 
surfeit of pork. Yet even the inhabitants of those 
favoured islands are not exempt from the ills of mor- 
tality, and they must sometimes pay the inevitable 
penalty of heedlessly living from hand to mouth. There 
are frequent visitations of devastating hurricanes, which 
uproot the cocoanut and banana trees, and destroy 
the season’s promise. Violent earthquakes are almost 
as common, and more than once the mission-house and 
the adjacent church were laid in ruins. Nor were these 
the only dangers which threatened the Europeans. Mr. 
and Mrs. Paton had gained the affection of their flock, 
but the best of the natives were never absolutely to be 
trusted. There were heathens who resented the abolition 
of the Pagan faith, and even individual Christians were 
liable to furious gusts of passion, nor had they shaken 
themselves free from the old superstitions. The approach 
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of an epidemic might be attributed to the presence of the 
strangers, and in case of an indigestion or stomach dis- 
order there was apt to be a suspicion of poisoning. For 
weeks the Patons went in daily terror of a religious 
convert who had a touch of insanity. The man had got 
possession of a musket, and no one dared to disarm him. 
Otherinevitable troubles of the missionary life were anxie- 
ties as to the health of the children, and the necessity of 
parting from them for purposes of education. The nearest 
doctor was settled in a distant group, and in case of illness 
there was nothing to be done but to treat it with simple 
remedies. Mrs. Paton had anxious experiences in the 
serious illness of herself and of her husband, and in 
the loss of more than one of her children, who might 
possibly have been saved by medical skill. We gather 
from her book that whatever may have been the progress 
of veritable Christianity (and the martyred Williams and 
his companions seem to have worked wonders), the pro- 
gress of civilization has been both swift and sure. If 
there is much to laugh at in the manners and customs 
of savages quickly changed into Christians, we ought in 
fairness to remember that no artificial forcing system 
can suddenly transform infants into men. 


FICTION. 


‘The Journey of High Honour.” By O. Shakespear. 
London: Osgood, McIlvaine & Co. 1895. 


M ISS Shakespear (who really ought to take a 
pseudonym) is a pretty writer, and ‘‘ The Journey 
of High Honour” is a pretty-pretty book. ‘‘ Elizabeth 
Jordan and Felicia Noble held each other as sisters ; 
bound not by ties of blood but by those of circum- 
stance.” Elizabeth was ten years older than Felicia, 
stately, intellectual, and wealthy. So she married a 
fool, and he fell in love presently with her younger 
sister. Naturally—for it is a lady’s novel—Felicia reci- 
procated what is understood to be his passion, and 
complications ensue. All comes right’in the course of 
two hundred small pages, and the kindly reader is left 
with a feeling of some gratitude to the author. Elizabeth 
behaves very well indeed, and has some touches of reality 
about her ; Felicia is very pretty, and not naughtier than 
we like; and the man reflects no discredit on our base 
sex, because we know that the author is only joking in 
pretending to regard him as a human being. 


‘*Sir Simon Vanderpetter” and ‘*‘ Naming his Ances- 
tors.” By B. B. West. London: Longmans, Green 
& Co. 1894. 


Mr. B. B. West—who once wrote a book with the 
engaging title ‘‘ Half Hours with the Millionaires *—has 
some good ideas, an agreeable vein of satire, and a 
pleasantly ironical style. He has also traces of the New 
Humour, a conscientious desire to be clever on all occa- 
sions, and no faintest notion of the way to present 
allegory, or to prevent the introduction of the super- 
natural from becoming sheer farce. His subtlety is 
amazing: of one of his heroes we read that he ‘‘ was of 
Dutch descent, but pure Norman-Conquest in morals 
and intelligence.”” We are not acute enough to see any 
meaning in this. ‘‘He was troubled with these two 
inadequate apologies for sagacity and modesty, shyness 
and timidity ” ; this is easier, when one understands that 
by ‘‘ apologies ” the author means ‘‘ substitutes.” Mr. 
West labours his good things, which are many, and 
wearies the reader by exhausting the satirical possibility 
of his situations and characters. On pp. 19-20 is an 
excellent specimen of long-drawn-out tediousness, where 
two lines might have been both ample and admirable. 

Both Mr. West’s stories have much that is good in 
them, and both are rather badly told : in each irony and 
open burlesque are blended too promiscuously, and the 
thread of narrative is confused. Both are based on the 
impossible, and it needs a very strong man to make this 
either credible or sensible. Mr. West does not succeed 
in so doing, but he may be congratulated on having 
written an entertaining book of some promise. 


‘*The Black Patch.” By Gertrude Clay Ker-Seymer. 
London : George Routledge & Sons. 1894. 

A hopelessly silly little book, described as ‘‘a sport- 

ing novel.” We cannot find either novel or sport in 
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this account of the changing of twin colts at birth, or in 
the impossible way in which that impossible fraud is 
detected by an impossible young woman. The volume 
seems to be the result of an acquaintance with Sherlock 
Holmes and some second-hand familiarity with stable 
gossip. It is printed and ‘‘ got up” with appropriate 
ugliness. 


‘*The Devil’s Playground.” By John Mackie. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin. 1894. 


‘“*The ways of the little blind god are always the 
same,” is the concluding insult to the reader’s intelli- 
gence in ‘‘ The Devil’s Playground.” It is true enough, 
however, if we add, ‘‘in novels written by Mr. John 
Mackie.” We know well enough ‘‘the ways of the 
little blind god” in this class of literature, which is 
written apparently for the unemployed young women of 
the semi-educated classes, and generally by one or 
another of them. A fine young fellow is in love with a 
girl ; they are poor, and relatives part them. He goes 
away to’: make a fortune, and his letters to her are 
suppressed. So she marries a rich wooer, and the fine 
young fellow grows bitter. His better nature is seared. 
This brings him to destitution, but his devil-may-care 
spirit recks nought of it. After some years he meets 
the charmer of his youth again, and discovers that she 
loved him all along ; it was only a trick that parted them. 
There is now the choice of three things before the writer : 
the fine young fellow may run off with her, but this is 
hardly nice in a Young Person’s novel; or she may be 
left a widow conveniently, say through an accident in 
the hunting-field ; or he may find that with explanation 
comes peace and decent resignation. In the last case 
(which is the one preferred by Mr. Mackie), the fine 
young fellow must save the lady’s life’every now and 
then, after which he gets rest for his weary heart in a 
union with a pretty friend of the heroine’s who has a 
little money of her own. There is no reason for affect- 
ing to review this kind of book, especially when—as 
here—the writing is poor and the characters lay- 
figures. 


‘*Husband and Brother,” &c. By Katharine St. John 
Conway, B.A. Bristol: J. W. Arrowsmith. 


Miss Conway, B.A., appears to be a disciple of Sarah- 
Grandism from an intellectual point of view, with her 
heart and emotions all in favour of the old femininity. 
A young woman who respects herself must go out into 
the world and live her own life—-z.e., leave her home and 
duties to compete with poorer girls who write and work 
for a living: she must also fathom the abysses of her 
own nature and man’s by taking uncomfortable lodgings 
and doing unconventional things. But here or here- 
abouts Miss Conway draws the line. The ladies she 
likes (we are referring to the title-story) may have 
excellent principles of the most pronounced Pioneer Club 
kind, but when it comes to doing anything which the 
old-fashioned world calls ‘‘ wrong” (and that means 
only one thing in the feminine novel), they act for all the 
world as if never a Heavenly Twin had wearied the 
dull earth. No doubt all this tends to edification, 
and perhaps Miss Conway, B.A., really means to show 
what twaddle most of the talk about the rights and 
wrongs of the New Woman really is. The other story 
in the book (‘‘ From Key Note to Dominant”) is much 
feebler than ‘‘ Husband and Brother,’’ for the authoress 
has here no tale to tell. However, she writes nicely, 
and a comprehensive ignorance of masculine nature 
lends a certain charm to her naive presentment of it. 


‘* Broomieburn.” By John Cunningham. London: A. D. 
Innes & Co. 1894. 


During the last few years two or three moderately 
good writers have written tales which contain a great 
deal of lowland Scotch dialect; these have been suc- 
cessful (of course, for reasons totally unconnected with 
this peculiarity), and now there has sprung up a class of 
authors who seem to think that to employ this rather 
disagreeable favozs is sufficient to stamp them as good 
writers. Mr. John Cunningham introduces his book 
with such a modest preface that we should hesitate to 
include him in this category, but we cannot honestly 
recommend the mere English reader to peruse ‘‘ Broomie- 
burn.” It is a collection of ‘‘ Border sketches,” written 
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with humour and doubtless from personal observation. 
But it needs some shreds of creative and narrative faculty 
to write tales in any language, and Mr. Cunningham does 
not happen to possess these. This is a somewhat un- 
happy lack in a story-writer’s equipment ; possibly some 
of us will not feel that it is fully made up for by a wealth 
of language such as ‘‘ Hout, tout, lassie,” ‘‘ Losh me,” 
‘*pike a bane at a hoose ’en,” ‘‘ane daurna cairy a 
clat now, let alane a leister up the street,” &c., &c. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS 


“The Diary of Samuel Pepys.” Edited by Henry B. Wheatley 
F.S.A. Vol. V. London : George Bell & Sons. 1895. 


‘THE fourteen months from July, 1665, to September, 1666, 

represented by the present volume of Mr. Wheatley’s 
handsome edition, were full of strange and moving events, and 
a time of extraordinary prosperity and activity for Mr. Secretary 
Pepys. The Plague was raging at its fiercest during the autumn, 
and aeave was daily exposed to infection, yet never did he have 
so g' a time, as he ingenuously confesses. Never was he so 
“ mighty merry,” never did he work so hard in the Navy office, 
nor add so diligently to his worldly stores. Repeatedly we find 
the entry “ Up, very betimes,” and with his “ head full of busi- 
ness.” It was no light thing to be up on the cold river at six in 
the morning between Woolwich and Deptford, with the Plague 
laying hold of his watermen one by one. But by the aid of the 
bottle of “ plague water,” which Lady Carteret gave him, or by 
his own light heart, he kept in good estate and worked amaz- 
ingly. At the height of the dismal autumn, he writes thus : 
“Up, and all day long at the office, mighty busy. Only stepped 
to my lodging and had a fowl for my dinner, and at night my 
wife and Mercer comes to me, which troubled mea little because 
I am to be mighty busy to-morrow all day seriously about my 
accounts.” In the midst of this dolorous state of the kingdom, 
with the second Dutch war in progress, and the cares of the 
victualling and equipment of the fleet heavy upon him, he yet 
found time tosport with Amaryllis (the pretty Mrs. Pennington, 
for example) in the shade, and carry out a profitable little deal 
with Captain Cocke in Dutch “ prizes.” In this volume, as in the 
preceding ones, Mr. Mynors Brighv’s transcription of the cypher 
MS. yields certain confessions of the kind which those who make 
much of Pepys’ puritanic training are most puritanically shocked 
at. The characteristic features are the same. There are little 
amatory adventures obliquely referred to, or thinly veiled, in 
very free French or singularly lax Latin. The diary offers some 
humorous instances of incongruity in this respect. After 
recording some matter of this sort, he sets down that he was 
“mightily troubled all night with dreams of Jack Cole, my oid 
schoolfellow, lately dead, born at the same time with me, and 
we reckoned our fortunes pretty equal. God fit me for his 
condition!” Who shall say whether these pious ejaculations 
are the fruit of vague fear or remorse, or due to mere habit, the 
result of youthful Puritan training? If Jack Cole’s fortunes 
declined while his rose, it is clear that “chance” had something 
to do with it. But while Pepys believed in “luck,” he believed 
still more in his own diligence as a man of affairs in those slack 
times. He had made himself indispensable to the powers that 
ruled. Nothing is more certain than his own politic and circum- 
spect conduct at court. When summoned to Hampton Court, 
when Lord Sandwich was temporarily under a cloud, he is most 
careful not to hurt the feelings of “my lord,” and not less 
careful to obtain the favour of the Duke of York. His account 
of his dexterous behaviour in a position of much difficulty is one 
of the most ingenious passages in the Diary. It is, indeed, 
mighty diverting. But, through all, his good nature shines just 
as clearly as his good tact. Mr. Wheatley, as in previous 
volumes, adds little to Lord Braybrooke’s notes, but what he 
gives in annotation is excellent and truly illustrative. 


“ Sweden and the Swedes.” By William Widgery Thomas, jun. 
2 vols. Illustrated. Chicago and New York: Rand, 
McNally & Co. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner 


& Co. 1894. 

In these volumes the American Minister to Sweden and 
Norway records his impressions of Sweden and its people, gained 
during a study of the subject which appears to have been as 
assiduous as it was prolonged. There can be no question of 
the depth of Mr. Thomas'’s interest in Sweden. It is revealed 
in every chapter of his attractive work. Nearly thirty years 
since he went to Gothenburg as United States consul—one of 
the “thirty war-consuls”’ appointed by Lincoln. From that 
time his attachment to Sweden has strengthened with the pass- 
ing years. It fell to him, he relates, “ to lead a colony of Swedes 
over the ocean, and found New Sweden in the forests of 
Northern Maine.” With these hardy pioneers he lived some 
four years—to see them well settled, as it were—and on his 
return to Sweden he spent many years in various parts of the 
country among the peasants, filling many a note-book with the 
harvest of his observation of country and people. He became 
almost a Swede himself. Among his qualifications is one that 
he ranks “last and best” : “1 share the joys and sorrows of this 
jife with a daughter of the Vikings.” We wonder not, there- 
fore, at the tone of enthusiasm that characterizes Mr. Thomas's 
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bright and pleasing sketches of the customs and pastimes, the 
domestic life and habits, of the Swedes. Here and there he 
interpolates a little history, ancient or modern, in his descrip- 
tion of Sweden, or he makes an excursion into the realms of 
antiquities, as in his interesting chapter on Gothland, and in 
both respects shows himself to be a keen-eyed observer and a 
sympathetic writer. His volumes are profusely illustrated, 
chiefly after photographs, and the pictures are, for the most 
part, well reproduced and of the most varied interest. 


“Furth in Field.” By Hugh Haliburton. London: Fisher 
Unwin. 1 _ 

The more interesting of the essays in this miscellaneous 
volume are those that treat of old Scottish customs and feasts 
now extinct or on the point of extinction. Mr. Haliburton 
describes, for instance, those ancient rustic entertainments 
known as “ Foys,” held generally at Martinmas, and observed 
mainly by ploughmen, hedgers, and other farm-labourers. He 
explains the mysteries observed in the celebration of Hogmanay, 
and the significance of Hansel and “‘ Hansel Monday.” As to 
the precise compounding of “ Skink” he is most learnedly par- 
ticular, and he is eloquent in setting forth the lot of the “‘ Lot- 
man.” Concerning the “ Bear Barrel,” and the part it played 
in “ Maiden” or the Kirn, the Scottish harvest home festival, he 
gives a most exact and picturesque account. The “ Bear Barrel,” 
breached on this occasion, is charged with whisky—not beer, as 
the poor ignorant Southron might imagine—and the whisky is 
conjoined with cream, whereof the delectable concoction known 
as “cream-crowdie” is produced. The best of the ‘remaining 
essays on Thomson and Burns is that on “ Burns’s School 
Reading-Book.” Burns, as everybody knows, read the poets of 
his time diligently. Mr. Haliburton shows how he found in- 
spiration in them. But, like Moliére, he bettered what he con- 
veyed, which is more than Campbell did when he “lifted” a 
verse of Blair’s, and spoiled it, by changing the “ angels’ visits, 
short and far between,” into “ angels’ visits, few and far between.” 
It is the vulgar, alliterative, tautological reading, however, that 
has caught the ear of the general. 


“The Odes of Horace.” Books I. and II. Done into English 
Verse. By J. Howard Deazeley, M.A. London; Henry 
Frowde. 1894. 

To the man of letters there is no temptation harder to with- 
stand than the translation of Horace. Everybody is tempted 
by what everybody has attempted. The many failures fail 
altogether to warn. Lord Lytton, whom we reckon among the 
more successful adventurers in this enterprise, remarked that 
during some two hundred years there had scarcely been a pro- 
minent man of letters who had not translated or imitated the 
“Odes of Horace.” Mr. Deazeley, the latest exemplar, has 
succeeded in many instances in preserving a happy middle 
course between undue compression and too facile expansion. 
Which is the worse of these common errors is hard to deter- 
mine. Perhaps, the wise Horatian mourns less for what the 
translator takes away than what he leaves behind. Amplifica- 
tion is, we think, less tolerable than frigidity, or even simple 
omission through a too rigid condensation. Mr. Deazeley, at 
least, retains much of the poetry of the original. He has not 

rmitted the Horatian spirit to evaporate. We would quote, 
if space allowed, the whole of his version of the ode “Ad rem 
publicam,” for example. It is eminently poetic, and, as a fine 
and faithful rendering, it does not stand alone in Mr. Deazeley’s 
accomplished work. 


“The Globe-Trotter in India Two Hundred Years Ago.” By 
Michael Macmillan, B.A. London: Swan Sonnenschein 
& Co. 1895. 

The “ Globe-Trotter,” of whom Mr. Macmillan gives an en- 
gaging account, was an Italian doctor, Gemelli Careri by name, 
who travelled in India in the years 1693-1699. He was an 
extremely confident and credulous person, since he was capable 
of criticizing Tavernier, and swallowed with a good appetite 
things that Marco Polo or the writer of Mandeville’s voyages 
might have boggled at. He always travelled with a mummy’s 
skull as “good for wounds and distemper.” But you cannot 
help liking Dr. Careri, and his “foolish face of praise,” in 
describing the wonders of his travels, is really delightful. 


“ The Message of Man.” A Book of Ethical Scriptures. London: 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 1895. 


This book is as strange a compilation as any we have seen. 
It is composed of extracts in prose and verse, all clearly num- 
bered and arranged in chapters. The authors’ names are given 
in the index only. We open at Chapter LIV., “The Marriage 
Bond is Holy,” reading extract No. 1, and refer to index where 
we read, “The Marriage Bond is Holy. 1. George Eliot, ddam 
Bede.” Such is the odd fruit of our ethical sor¢es. People who 
would “still read the writings of long-past”’—in snippets, we 
may add—for their “ higher self’s sake,” will like this book. 


NOTES. 


R. MURRAY’S “ Handbook for Hertfordshire, Bedford- 
shire, and Huntingdonshire,” is a good example of the 

series of “English Handbooks,” which all travellers value. 
Portable, as all such books should be, it is clear and succinct in 
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description and in guidance, and well supplied in the matter of 
maps and plans. The publication had been delayed, it seems, 
owing to the decease of the original editor, to whom is due 
the greater part of the Bedfordshire portion. The work of 
the present editor has been capably done. The three counties 
grouped in this guide are described in fourteen routes, beginning 
at the southern border of Herts and taking thence a general 
northerly direction. They are of reasonable length, and em- 
brace places that are easy of access. It is a little odd that 
Harrow should be included in the Herts portion, but we must 
assume that Harrow is one of the places not dealt with in the 
Middlesex volume of the Handbooks. 


From Messrs. Dulau & Co. we have a third edition of Mr. 
Karl Baedeker’s admirable “ Handbook for Lower Egypt and 
the Peninsula of Sinai,” revised throughout and considerably 
added to, particularly with regard to art and archzology. 


Among books of reference we have “ Hart’s Army List” for 
1295 (John Murray), being the fifty-sixth annual issue of this 
excellent compendium ; “ Lean’s Royal Navy List” (Witherby 
& Co.) for the current quarter, compact of useful, well-arranged 
information, with considerable additions to the “ War Services ” 
of Naval Offi-ers ; the new edition for 1895 of Herbert Fry’s 
handy “ Royal Guide to the London Charities” (Chatto & 
Windus), the oldest and best compilation of its kind; and 
“The Royal Blue Book” for 1895 (Kelly & Co.), a Fashionable 
Directory and Parliamentary Guide of well-earned repute for 
completeness and accuracy. 


The “Era Annual,” conducted by Mr. Edward Ledger, is a 
capital handbook for the theatrical profession and all the play- 
oers. It contains lists of new plays and important revivals pro- 
uced at London and provincial theatres during the past year ; 
a handy Dramatic and Musical Calendar, biographical notes on 
some seventy present-day actors and actresses, and other useful 
and interesting matters. 


Mr. John Lane’s privately issued “Life of Sir Thomas Bodley ” 
is a pretty reprint, by Messrs. Constable, of the rare autobio- 
graphical sketch of the famous scholar whom Mr. Lane styles 
“the patron saint of his business.” “ Arcades ambo,” we may 
say, that is, Devonians both. Bodley’s account of himself is, 
indeed, charmingly written, and Mr. Lane could not have 
signalized his enterprise under the “ Bodley Head” more ap- 
propriately. 


Among new editions we have to note Mr. Clark Russell’s 
stirring collection of yarns “ My Watch Below” (Chatto & 
Windus); Mr. Sydney Christian's “ Sarah; a Survival” (Samp- 
son Low & Co.); Mr. Hesketh Bell’s “A Witch’s Legacy” 
(Sampson Low & Co.); “General Santa Anna’s Ghost,” by Edward- 
Gibbon Swann (Burgess Hill: Blanchard) ; “ Every Man’s Own 
Lawyer,” by a Barrister (Crosby Lockwood & Son), revised and 
enlarged, with a new “Concise Dictionary of Legal Terms” ; 
and Mr. Charles Lord’s very useful “‘ New Light Dumb-bell 
Drill” (Allenson), for use in gymnasia, schools, &c. 


Who now reads Albert Smith, whose novels enjoyed so great 
a vogue some forty years since? Here is “The Pottleton 
Legacy,” revived by Mr. John Dicks in his sixpenny series of 
“People’s Editions” of bygone fiction. Something of a new 
world, because a half-forgotten world, is recorded in these pages. 
The fashions and entertainments set forth in it are as dead as the 
fashions of Queen Anne’s time. The very slang of Mr. Wyndham 
Flitter and his friends is almost unintelligible. Mr. Dicks, who 
has also reprinted “ Martin Chuzzlewit ” and “ Esmond” in the 
same series, ought to revive “ The Scattergood Family,” with its 
inimitable pictures of the old transpontine stage and the seamy 
side of the theatrical world. 


We have also received “The Rearing and Feeding of 
Children,” by Dr. Thomas Dutton (Kimpton), a trustworthy 
guide to dietary for the young; “ Bad Air and Bad Health,” by 
Harold Wager and Auberon Herbert (Williams & Norgate), re- 
printed, with additions, from the Contemporary Review ; “ How 
to Nurse in our Homes,” by A. M. Alexander (Wells Gardner 
& Co.); “ The Training of Girls for Work,” by Edith A. Barnett 
(Macmillan & Co.) ; “The People’s Life of W. E. Gladstone ” 
(Cassell & Co.); ““Two on a Tour, and other papers,” by 
Mostyn T. Pigott (Oxford: Alden & Co.); “Transactions of 
the Essex Archeological Society,” Vol. V., Part II. (Colchester : 
Wiles) ; “Vox Amoris Dei,” by Francis Osmaston (Sonnen- 
schein & Co.) ; “ Poems, New and Old,” by William Roscoe 
Thayer (Boston : Houghton & Co.) ; “The Molecular Tactics of 
a Crystal,” by Lord Kelvin, being the second Boyle Lecture 
(Oxford : at the Clarendon Press); “ My Friend,” a sonnet- 
sequence, by “Quex” (Unwin); “ X. Y. Z. and other Poems,” 
by John Lascelles (Leadenhall Press); “The Chess-Player’s 
Mentor,” by F. J. Lee and G. H. D. Gossip (Ward & Downey) ; 
“ Cancer: its Nature and Causes,” a Dialogue, by Dr. P. Gowan 
(Whittington & Co.); Dunsford’s “ Stock Exchange Handbook,” 
a useful pocket guide for investors and others ; ‘‘ Jeems Sim,” 
third series, reprinted from the Northern Figaro, Aberdeen ; 
“ Agricultural Depression,” a — by Walter M. Barton 
yor & Sons); and Messrs. Menzies & Co.’s “ Monthly 

ist ” of new books for January. 
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REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


ONCERNING Erasmus and Mr. Froude’s “ Erasmus” the 
two leading reviews have much to say, and the form of 
their criticism is curiously diverse. The Quarterly critic is 
shocked at Mr. Froude’s slovenliness and inaccuracy, his 
ignorance of Latin (Erasmian Latin, not Ciceronian) and of 
theology. The LZdinburgh critic, in kindlier style, cites the 
“spirited translation” of Mr. Froude, and regards the “ Eras- 
mus” as the “matured fruit” of the historian’s study and 
research. The disagreement of these learned doctors, however, 
is not confined to tone and the point of view. The critics flatly 
contradict one another on points where the plain man can 
discern no rational ground for dispute. For example, if there is 
one work by Erasmus the aim of which is clear and beyond 
questioning, it is the “ Encomium Moria.” Mr. Froude savs of 
this extremely direct and effective satire that its object ‘‘was 
evidently to turn the whole existing scheme of theology into 
ridicule.” The Quarterly observes of this statement: “ That 
this was not its object is evident on the face of the book.” The 
Edinburgh, however, concludes that “ Professor Froude does 
not exaggerate the intent of the ‘Moria’ when he describes it 
as meant to turn the whole existing scheme of theology into 
ridicule.” There is some confusion here between aim and effect. 
The effect of the satire was precisely what Mr. Froude declares 
its purpose to have been. If its object was not the existing 
scheme of theology, as the Qwarterly insists, but merely 
“excrescences” upon that system, the excrescences are so pro- 
digious and deep-rooted in the system it is impossible to deny 
that the system itself is not attacked. 


Among the other articles of note in the Quarterly, is one de- 
voted to the famous Colonel Peter Hawker and Sir R. Payne- 
Gallwey’s edition of the “ Diary,’ which inspires the writer with 
a striking picture of the old and the new sportsman, and the old 
rivalry of flint and percussion locks for guns. In the article on 
“English Surnames” are some deservedly severe strictures on 
the fantastic derivations of Mr. H. Barber, in his recent book on 
“ British Family Names.” Interpreters of Mr. Huxley always 
leave us dubious of the profit of their enterprise, Mr. Huxley 
being an eminent exemplar of the art of crystal-clear and in- 
cisive statement, and himself his best interpreter. The article 
on “Professor Huxley’s Creed,” though not without some 
shrewd strokes and considerable cleverness, differs not from 
other exposition of Mr. Huxley’s faith in being not satisfactory 
constructively, and a matter of scaffolding and props to some 
extent. A just and well-tempered paper on Oliver Wendell 
Holmes ; a capital sketch of the history of the Ordnance Survey ; 
and an interesting, if somewhat contentious review of Professor 
Furtwingler’s work on Greek Sculpture, must be mentioned as 
among the contents of an unusually well-equipped Quarterly. 


The £dinburgh opens with a Blue-Book meditation, suggested 
by Mr. George Forrest’s succinct report on Lord Lansdowne’s 
Indian administration and by other, and official, statements of 
progress in British India of late years. The writer deals with 
the aspirations of the ardent “native” reformer in a spirit of 
good sense, and deprecates, as all politic persons do, any ten- 
dency to panic and “sudden undignified alarms.” There is not 
much of criticism in the overspun article on “ Mr. Meredith's 
Novels,” and the writer’s vein of sarcasm is a trifle obvious in 
matter and is heavily applied. Those who have read Mr. Mere- 
dith will find, we fear, the article a good deal superfluous, and 
to those who have not read, it will scarcely prove a lure. The 
not especially novel discovery that some of the more degrading 
forms of superstition flourish vigorously in a scientific age is 
upheld, from something like a wondering mental standpoint, in 
the article on ‘Modern Magic.” If the writer had boldly 
ascribed the prevalence of the superstition to the tyranny of the 
science, he would have taken as pretty a thesis as an ironic pen 
could desire. He thinks that the existence of the Society for 
Psychical Research is even more difficult to understand than 
the inanities of Spiritualism, the revival of “ crystal-gazing,” the 
belief in Mahatmas, and so forth. The review of Mr. Froude’s 
“Erasmus,” though by no means subtle-piercing, to use a 
Chaucerian word, is rightly appreciative and sound on the 
whole. But what does the critic mean by “ historical English”? 
He might as well write of ‘pure geographical English” as of 
“ pure historical English.” The article on “ The Commonwealth 
and the Protectorate” is a review of Mr. Gardiner’s recent 
volume of history—a review, in the sense that a survey of a book 
is a review, and nothing more. Lastly, we must note an excel- 
lent article on “ Early Christian Monuments.” 


In the Church Quarterly an extremely able and searching 
criticism of Mr. Rivington’s book on “The Primitive Church 
and the See of Peter,” is continued from last quarter’s issue. 
Dr. Liddon’s “ Life of Dr. Pusey,” and the fifth volume of the 
Bishop of Peterborough’s “ History of the Papacy,” are the 
subjects of capable reviews. The critic of the last-named work 
ventures a gentle protest against the character of the appendix 
to Dr. Creighton’s volume, which he regards, not without justice, 
as of the nature of memoires pour servir rather than as a 
matured summary. Another well-executed review is that on 
Mr. Gladstone’s \ineteenth Century article on the Atoriement. 
The paper on “The Younger Poets” is somewhat thin, and a 
good deal extravagant in praise. 
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Mark Twain’s divertinz though somewhat overdrawn review 
of M. Paul Bourget an. “‘ Outre Mer” in the North American 
Review, is something of an essay in the manner of Mr. Lowell’s 
famous paper “On a Certain Condescension in Foreigners.” 
Mr. Preston, the Director of the U.S. Mint, is the writer of a 
notable article on “ The Future of Gold,” in which he shows 
how completely the prognostics of Dr. Suess, the Austrian 
geologist, have been falsified. Another eminent geologist, we 
may recall, was not less in error with regard to the recent gold 
discoveries in West Australia. Sir R. Murchison prophesied 
that gold would never be found in that country. 


The English Historical Review contains an important first 
instalment of a study of Edmund, Earl of Lancaster, Henry 
the Third’s second son, by Mr. Walter Rhodes, and an interest- 
ing essay by Mr. John Gillmore on the Early History of Syria 
and Asia Minor. The Rev. J. A. Dodd contributes a capital 
article on the “Troubles in a City Parish under the Protector- 
ate.” Judge O’Connor Morris takes up once more his favourite 
and apparently inexhaustible theme, the superior generalship of 
Napoleon at Waterloo, and shows how the English and their 
allies must and ought to have been beaten if certain things had 
not happened. Is it not time that more attention should be paid 
to undi-puted passages, than to “ disputed passages in the Cam- 
paign of 1815”? 


The Jewish Quarterly comprises a tribute to the scholarship 
of the late eminent scholar and critic, Professor James Darmes- 
teter, by Professor Max Miiller, who ventures to express his 
dissent, by the way, from Mr. Darmesteter’s remarkable con- 
clusion as to the comparatively late date of the “ Avesta.” We 
have also to acknowledge receipt of the Journal of the Royal 
United Service Institution, which is now to be published every 
month, with notes on naval and military matters of current 
interest, and book reviews both foreign and English, while the 
lectures are still to remain the leading feature of the journal. 


TWO MAGAZINES. 


The Quest. No. 1. November 1894. Birmingham: Cornish 
Brothers. Zhe Yellow Book. Vol. 1V. January 1895. 
London : John Lane ; Boston: Copeland & Day. 


THE one characteristic, perhaps, which these periodicals can 
be said to have in common is a strain of provinciality : in 
the case of Zhe Quest, the excusable provinciality of the pro- 
vinces ; in that ot Zhe Yellow Book, the inexcusable provin- 
ciality of the town. Indeed, now that Zhe Yellow Book has 
reached its fourth volume, and the public has grown a little 
tired of whispering about those very new and unspeakable 
things which were said to lie between its covers, the one trait of 
the magazine which chiefly impresses the critic in his effort to 
discover for himself whether this magazine has really made any 
original contribution to fine art or good literature, is this unmis- 
takable strain of provinciaiity. In the first place, however, it must 
be said that if a certain dozen pages, containing three or four 
drawings by Mr. Aubrey Beardsley, and an article by Mr. Max 
Beerbohm, were separated from the three hundred pages which 
make up the present number of 7/e Yellow Book, the reader would 
tind something, which justified to a certain extent, the reputation of 
the periodical, but which by no means represented the real sub- 
stance of the volume. Mr. Beardsley’s designs may not be 
great art, but they always show a very original turn for the 
decorative expression of the salacious: his work cannot be 
dismissed with fairness in a couple of sentences, and so we shall 
not here attempt to speak of it. Mr. Beerbohm has written 
little, yet that little amusingly, and sometimes, as in the disquisi- 
tion which he calls “* 1880,” with genuine wit. But eliminate 
these slight contributions, and what is to be said of the bulk and 
body of the magazine? The principal contributions are theshort 
stories, of which there are eight in all, and of which only one by 
Mr. Henry Harland, who writes with a certain delicacy more 
common with French than English novelists, shows any faccary 
skill ; the rest, for the most part, fall below mediocrity. Mr. 
John Davidson, in a poem which is printed at the end of the 
resent number, but which can scarcely be criticized apart from 
its sequel, has a stanza which may be taken to describe the 
attitude of such contributors as “ Victoria Cross,” C. S., or Mr. 
Marriott Watson. 
“Oh! our age-end style perplexes 
All our elders time has tamed ; 
On our sleeves we wear our sexes, 
Our diseases, unashamed.” 
This attitude of our time is not admirable in any one ; in women 
who write novels it is intolerable : and of such writers Zhe Yellow 
Sook promises to become the peculiar organ. In the present 
number we have an exceedingly characteristic instance of such 
affectations ina “fragment” called “Theodora,” by “ Victoria 
Cross,” whom we take to be a young lady with more knowledge 
than experience of life. A story like this story, whose object is 
to represent a girl of fashion characterized by “a suggestion of 
a certain decorous looseness of morals and fastness of manners,” 
merely for the sake of that “decorous looseness,” and not for 
any fineness of art or subtle observation of human nature, reveals 
the provinciality of the writer in the matter of ordinary good 
breeding ; and a phrase which describes her hand as “this 
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morsel of velvet-covered fire” reveals the provinciality of its 
author in the m itter of ordinary good literature. ‘Then we have 
the provinciality of Mr. Le Gallienne, who labours under the 
misapprehension that the details of his private life, expressed in 
rhymes, are sufficient to form the proper subject of poetry ; but 
unfortunately for his reputation as a poet, there is a diff-rence 
between intimate personal passions, which are indeed the subject 
of poetry, and those details of private life which too often form 
the principal topics of Mr. Le Gallienne’s verses. Of his poetical 
methods we need not attempt any criticism, if we quote the 
opening lines of his sonnet, called “Home. . .” 
“*We're going home !’ I heard two lovers say, 

They kissed their friends and bade them bright good-byes ; 

I hid the deadly hunger from my eyes, 

And, lest I might have killed them, turned away.” 

As to the remaining literary contributions to Zhe Yellow 
Book, they appear to us no better and no worse than similar 
things in counntless other magazines: indeed, we seem to 
remember having heard the names of some of the writers before 
we heard of The Yellow Book. Neither “ E. Nesbit” nor Mr. 
Ashcroft Noble seem to us, for example, to write the better, or 
very differently, for writing here; nor do the verses of Mrs. 
Graham Tomson assume any newer or higher literary quality 
in these pages, although followed by astory called ‘ The House 
of Shame,” by Mr. Marriott Watson. 

A word remains to be said in regard to the reproduction of 
drawings and pictures, which stand labelled in the index under 
the designation of “Art,” in contradistinction to the prose and 
verse which is labelled “ Literature.” The former expression, 
we must confess by the way, suggests to us nothing less than 
the phraseology of Tottenham Court Road, the great emporium 
of the “art coalscuttle.” The original prospectus of Zhe 
Yellow Book announced that the perivdical was to surpass all 
other magazines in regard to its type and paper, the beauty of 
its margins, and the excellency of its illustrations. Time, how- 
ever, has discovered to us that both type and paper, although 
good enough for an ephemeral publication, are in no sense a 
work of art, or equal to the best that has already been 
produced that way. As to the illustrations, they are for the 
most part but en blocks, which are not capable of 
rendering the subtler qualities of a drawing. The portraits of 
Mr. Davidson, by Mr. Will Rothenstein, and of M. Emil Sauer, 
by Mr. Steer, appear to have been in the originals admirable 
drawings, but the cheap prints by which they are reproduced 
possess none of the tine qualities of the originals. Were 
these cheap prints put forth as such, nothing could be said : but 
when such things are seriously published as artistic works of 
intrinsic value, the critic is justified in comparing them to the 
art-coalscuttle, the cheap thing which pretends to the costly 
preciousness of the true work of art. 

In Zhe Quest, on the other hand, we have an unassuming and 
honest attempt to produce a work of art. The paper on which 
it is printed is an acceptable hand-made paper ; the type is 
well chosen and composed with due regard to its place on the 
page ; while the illustrations, although apparently produced by 
zinc blocks, are of the nature of simple woodcuts, such as can 
be printed with the type, without the loss of any quality. It is, 
perhaps, necessary to add that Zhe Quest is the production of 
the “ Birmingham School,” as the little group of artists who 
form the Birmingham Guild of Handicraft, and who are known 
in London chiefly on account of their book-illustrations, have 
been called. Zhe Quest is not only written and decorated, but 
also printed by them at their own press. Under these circum- 
stances we need not be surprised that its drawings and orna- 
ments are more remarkable than its literary contents. The 
cover of the magazine is perhaps the least satisfactory design 
in the present number, and, it must be confessed, but a poor 
travesty of Mr. Image’s design for the cover of the old Hoddy 
Horse: while the best things are Mr. New’s drawings of the 
Grange at, Broadway, which are pleasingly English in their 
simple, unaffected conception and treatment. We find, how- 
ever, nothing in the present number of Zhe Quest? at all equal to 
drawings which we have seen elsewhere by members of the 
Birmingham Art School; we are thinking, more especially, 
of a very beautiful drawing of a wood, by a young lady, 
in which every line possessed its due quality of expression. 
The lack of a a ge quality of expression, upon the other 
hand, is that which characterizes the greater number of the 
illustrations in the present number of Zhe Quest. They are, for 
the most part, not only imitations, but somewhat perfunctory 
imitations, of what is loosely called the “Preraphaelite” art. 
But the beauty, it must be remembered, of Sir Edward Burne- 
Jones’, or William Morris’, work does not so much lie in its 
external archaisms, as in its underlying and subtler qualities, 
in the nervous and expressive arrangement of beautiful forms, in 
the personal and inimitable temper with which it is approached. 
And so the frontispiece, for example, of 7ie Quest drawn by Mr. 
E. G. Treglown, while possessing a certain external and super- 
ficial resemblance to a design by Sir Edward Burne-Jones, 
contains in reality not a single fine quality of that artist’s work : 
in endeavouring to be some one else, Mr. Treglown has ended 
in being not even himself. It is here that the provinciality of 
The Quest obtrudes itself: here, and in a certain tameness which 
leaves the work of its artists a little insipid. Let them go on 
with the same excellent aims and honest endeavours, and let 
them cultivate a wider and more urbane view of art, above 
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all, let them seek to be themselves, and rx a produce, we 
think, work of which they need not be a . They will 
forgive, perhaps, this little piece of advice, which we have 
taken the trouble to administer, because we feel that Zhe Quest 
has init the germs of better things; and that, unlike Zhe 
Yellow Book, it is not the mere creature of a passing fashion. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


‘THE Barras Memoirs, of which we gave a foretaste in a recent 
number, are to be issued simultaneously in the original 
French and in an English translation. This translation is to be 
published by Messrs. Osgood, McIlvaine, & Co.—the first two 
volumes in April, and the remaining two in the autumn. 


Next week a volume of “Essays and Studies,” by Mr. J. 
Churton Collins, will be published by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 
It includes essays from the Quarterly Review on Dryden, the 
Predecessors of Shakespeare, Lord Chesterfield’s Letters, and 
the Porson of Shakespearian Criticism ; and an essay from the 
Cornhill Magazine on Menander, They have all been revised 
and enlarged, and the author believes that they show reason 
why certain conventional literary verdicts, in some cases of 
important concern, should be reconsidered. Messrs. Macmillan 
& Co. are also issuing the fourth volume of the work entitled 
“English Prose,” which is being edited by Mr. Henry Craik, 
C.B. It contains selections from the great prose writers of the 
eighteenth century. 

In a recent review of a book published by Messrs. Ward & 
Downey, we inadvertently gave as its title “The Last of the 
Bushrangers,” with the sub-title “ Tales of Crime and Criminals 
in Australia.” The latter is the real title, the former only a 
heading. 

The banquet which the Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
Oxford gave last week to celebrate the completion of Sir 
William Hunter’s “ Rulers of India” series brought together a 
very remarkable group of men. The contributors to the six-and- 
twenty volumes include some of the most distinguished of the 
Governors who have in our day ruled Indian provinces, and 
the extraordinary success of the series proves that modern Eng- 
lishmen who know how to rule, know also how to write. Sir 
William Hunter’s scheme was to take a central figure for each 
stage in the development of our Indian Empire, and so to fill 
in around some striking personality the events of a period. The 
result is at once the truest and the most fascinating history of 
India that has ever been written. The popular price at which 
the University Press determined to issue the series has made 
it a labour of love, rather than of profit, alike to the editor, the 
contributors, and the Press itself. Among the authors area 
late Governor of Bombay, late Lieutenant-Governors of the 
Punjab, Bengal, and the North-Western Provinces, the son of 
a former Governor-General, the private secretary of another, 
and various chiefs of the British control of great native States. 
The smooth regularity with which the volumes have followed . 
each other, and the unity of design and execution displayed by 
the whole, curiously illustrate the power which Indian adminis- 
trators possess of working together for a common purpose. 
Among the distinguished English ///#évateurs called in to sup- 
plement what may almost be called the pro-consular staff, was 
the late Sir John Seeley, whose failing healti pre. ented 
him from completing his task, and Mrs. Thackeray Ritchie, 
whose “ Lord Amherst” recalls her felicitous touches in “ Old 
Kensington.” 


Now ready, VOLUME LXXVII1., bound in cloth, price 16s. Cloth 
Cases for Binding all the Volumes, price 2s. each, Also Reading 
Cases, price 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. each. May be had at the Office, or 
through any Bookseller. 


The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected Communications. 
He must also entirely decline to enter into correspondence with 
writers of MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. - 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for the SATURDAY REVIEW should be 
addressed to Messrs. R. ANDERSON & Co., 14 COCKSPUR STREET ; 
to the PUBLISHING OFFICE, 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET,STRAND ; 
or to the City OFFicr, 18 FincH LANE, Lonpon, E.C. 4 
printed Scale of Charges may be obtained on application. 


Copies of the SATURDAY REVIEW Sill of Contents will be forwarded 
every Friday Evening by post, prepaid, to any newsagent in Town 
or Country, on application to the lisher. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


DRURY LANE THEATRE ROYAL.—Sir AUGUS- 
TUS HARRIS, Lessee and Manager. Twice Daily, at 1.30 and 7. 
Sir Grand New Pantomime, DICK WHI INGTON. 
full particulars see Daily Papers. Box Office open from 10 a.m., all day. 


OYAL PRINCESS THEATRE.—Sir AUGUSTUS 
WINNER and Manager. at 7.30, “ THE 
Office 1oa.m., allday. For full particulars see Daily 
I 


CRYSTAL PALACE.—BLUE BEARD.—DAILY at 
EVENING PERFORMANCES, THURSDAY and SATURDAY 2 > 

38. 6d., 5s. ; Unnumbered Seats, 1s. and rs. Cd. ~ Seats, 2s, 


Invented and 


S?: JAMES’S.—Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER Sole 
Lessee and Manager. LAST NIGHTS of GUY DOMVILLE, a Pia: i 
Acts by Henry James. EVERY EVENING ato. Preceded at 8.20 bs nl See 
in One Act by Julian Field, entitled TOO HAPPY BY HALF: M. ce 
ander, Mr. Herbert Waring, Mr. Elliot, Mr. H. V. Esmond, Mr. Arthur 5 pieces 
y at 2. Mr. 
ro till s, ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. (Mr. Arnold) open Daily 


NIAGARA HALL, St. James's Park Station 
THE LATEST AND GREATEST NOVELTY. 
REAL ICE SKATING UNDER COVER. 
int weathers. and Impossible. 
a.m, to p.m., 3 .m. to 6. .M., 5S. to rr, 
‘The most fashionable Fesort in London. NIAGARA HALL, Se. James's Back Station’ 


‘THE HOTEL TARIFF BUREAU, 96 Regent St, W,, 


PALL MALL CLUB, 6a Waterloo Place, London, $,W 
ESTABLISHED (1893) FOR SOCIAL PURPOSES ONLY, : 
Town Members £3 3s. per annum. 

now being elected ata i 


a pon Country Members £1 1s. per annum. Suitable Can. 
SECRETARY, at the above ad: 


ice Fee. For particulars apply to the 


EDUCATIONAL. 


ROYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPER'S HILL, STAINES. 

_ _ The COURSE of STUDY is arranged to fitan ENGINEER for em 

in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About FORTY STUDENTS will be admitted 
in September, 1895. The Secretary of State will offer them for competition Twelve 
Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works Department, and Three 
Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the Tuegngh Department.—For 
particulars apply to the SECkETARY, at the College. 


ROSSALL SCHOOL.—By Examination held at Rossall, 
and at Oxford, April 2nd, 3rd, 4th, about Fifteen Scholars will be Elected, 
i Day.—Apply, HEap-Masrer, 


Seniors under 15, Juniors under 14, on Lady 
Rossai, FLEETWOOD. 


LIFTON COLLEGE.—CLASSICAL, MATHEMA: 
TICAL, and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Nine or more open to competition at Midsummer, 1895, value from £25 to £50a 
year, which may be increased from a special fund to £go a year in cases of scholars 
wao require it. 

Further particulars from the Heap Master, or Secretary, the College, 
Clifton, Bristol. 


CENTRAL SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TONGUES 
(Series Method), HOWARD HOUSE, ARUNDEL STREET, TEMPLE. 

French: Victor Bétis (Conférencier 4 'Ecole de Pédagogie, Paris) ; German: Paul Drabig 

(Berlin University); Greek (Ancient and Moderr): Christos Bougatsos (Athens University); 

jar: A. Markoff (St. Petersburg University); Italian: V. D’Oxtengo (Turin) ; Spanish 

Ed. Tolra y Fornes (“ Professor Normal,” Barcelona Univ.); and Qualified Assistants. City 


Branch: 79} Gracechurch Buildings, E.C., and affiliated branches at Edinburgh, Manchester, 
Dublin, and other Towns. LANGUAGE CI.ASSES are given (orally and grammatically) upon 
the principle of oo the mental visualisation of scenes in sequence, instead of book translation. 
New Classes in FRENCH, GERMAN, and GREEK (Ancient and Modern). Specimen lessons 


can be attended free, tickets on application. French, daily: i a.M., 4-15, 6.15, 7.15 p.m. > 
German: 11 to 1, 4 to 6, 9 p-m. Thurs., 11 and Fri., 
sto7,7togp.m. Pamphlets, Se, Six stumps. For further particulars, apply The Secretary. 
Principals: if Swan and V. Betis. 


‘SHIPPING. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 
ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
for the above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, 
NAPLES, SUEZ, and COLOMBO. 

Managers: RSOM, ANDERSON &CO.} London. 


For passage apply to the latter firm, at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


P and O. MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 
BOMBAY, GIBRALTAR, MALTA, BRINDISI, 
EGYPT, ADEN, and MADRAS wié BOMBAY. 4 
CALCUTTA, MADRAS, COLOMBO, CHINA, STRAITS, : 
APAN, AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA} every fortnight. 
APLES, ALEXANDRIA 
CHEAP RETURN TICKETS. 
For particulars apply at the Com "s Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 
25 Cockspur Guest, Londen, S.W. 


‘THE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following 


rates per annum, paid in advance. 
Any part of the United Kingdom............£1 8 2 
All other parts of the I 10 6 
Copies for India, China, Borneo, Burmah, Ceylon, Egypt, Mombasa, 
Zanzibar, Australia, and New Zealand are now posted in advance, and 
catch the Friday evening’s mail. 
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NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


Mr, FREDERICK LITCHFIELD having pur- 
chased the Premises, Stock, and Goodwill of 
the late Mr. George Sinclair, he will shortly 
transfer his business from 


HANWAY STREET to 


SHAFTESBURY AVENUE. 


To minimise the Loss by Damage in the 
Removal of the Large and Valuable Stock, 
Prices will be greatly reduced for a few days 
to clear a portion of the contents of the 
Hanway Street Showrooms, 

28 & 30 HANWAY STREET, 

OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


FOR PIANOS by Bechstein, Broadwood, Collard, Ibach, Erard, 
PIANOS. | Bluthner, &c., in stock, Discounts. 


or on our Hire System. 
ALL MAKERS 


SECOND-HAND PIANOS by all makers, returned from 


| hire, now specially offered from £15. Send for Price Lists. 
CRAMER'S, 199 and 201 REGENT STREET, W., and 
46-40 MOORGATE STREET, E.C., LONDON. 
A. SALA writes: 
son = with choice Havan- 
Forty and cost about one- 


of Exquisite Flavour and Aroma. 
DE. Price 22s. and 208. per 100 (two sizes), 
Five, 1s. ; post free, 12 Stamps. 
TOBACCONISTS TO THE. ROYAL FAMILY. Established 1780, 
JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS’ PIANOFORTES 
PERFECT MATERIALS. PERFECT ADJUSTMENT. 
PERFECT INVENTIONS. PERFECT FINISH. 
PERFECT SENSIBILITY of TOUCH and TONE. 
Legion of Honour. Numerous Gold Medals. 
Makers to T.R.H. the PRINCE and PRINCESS of WALES, 
18, 20, and 22 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 


An Excellent Medium Mild INDIAN CIGAR, 
Carriage Paid. Samples, Four 
BEVLAY & C0., Lid., 49 & 74 Strand, W.C., & 143 Cheapside, E.C. 
are unsurpassed, and possess features which give to them distinct advantages, viz. 
PERFECT CONSTRUCTION. PERFECT ACTION. 
JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 
Lists free of the leading Music Sellers. 


Soreness and dryness, _fickling snd and 
inducing cough, and 
r these symptoms use EPPS’S GLYCERINE 


THROAT jOyuBES n contact with the glands at the 


moment they are excited by the act of sucki 
AND the in these ble 


becomes actively bon, id in boxes, 

COUGH. tins, 1s. labelled “JAMES EPP‘ 
CO. (Ltd.), Homeopathic Chemists, 48 Thread 
needle Street, and 170 Piccadilly, London.” 


COFFEE PLANTING IN MYSORE. 
OPENINGS FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN. 

Mr. R. H. MORRIS, Son of Basti Covey with years’ ex; experience, who 
holds Coffee lands on the an Hills, near has a VACANCY 
every Third Month for ONE PUPIL. crs for one year’s teaching, with comfortable board and 

200, payable in advance (E150 if m an agricultural or technical training college). 


ects i given and req 
to HENRY F. AR ny Esq., Fe ome. Chislehurst, Kent ; orto Messrs. 


Prospectus ay 
LESLIE, 2 Lime Street Square, London, 


ERARD 
IN USE IN R oO Vy A L WITHOUT RIVAL. 
ALL THE ROYAL PALACES. = [I A N re) Ss. 


NEW MODEL, 1895. 
COTTAGE OBLIQUE, Height 4f., Width 4f. sin. 
72 Guineas, Net Cash, £54. 
In Polished Rosewood, New Parquet Rosewood, or Blackwood. 


SAP, ERARD, pusoronre 48 Gt, Marlborough St.,London, W. 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 


BO WV RIX 


Is THE VITAL PRINCIPLE OF 


PRIME OX BEEF 


AND CONTAINS 


50 TIMES 
MORE NOURISHMENT 


THAN ORDINARY 


MEAT EXTRACT 


OR HOME MADE 


BEEF TEA. 


BOVRIL spread on Toast or Bread and Butter forms a nourishing 
Breakfast Relish or a Savoury Luncheon Sandwich. 
BOVRIL used in the es of Soups, Gravies, Entrées, &c., 
secures the perfection of appetizing, nourishing Cookery. 
gives to Invalids an absolutely perfect food in a condition capable 
digestion and and most irritable stomach. 


BOVRIL, LIMITED, Food Specialists, LONDON, & Branches. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, 
BELFAST, 


the Grand Dipl f Honour. Edin’ 1890; 
Were Awarded ploma ¢ burgh, 


IRISH GAMBRIC POCKET 
HANDKERGHIEFS, 


‘‘ Linen, Belfast.’’ 
3S. 


Ladies’ ” ” aoe ” ” 
” 


Fish Napkins, 2s. 6d. per doz. Dinner 
Napkins, 4s. 6d. ry doz. Table cloths, 2 yds. 


IRISH DAMASK 


Stron; 
Say 50, per Towels, 4s. 64. per doz. Frilled 
Linen Pillow Cases, irom 1s. 2}d. each. 


TABLE AND HOUSE LINEN, 


Monograms, Crests, Coats of Arms, Initials, &c., Woven and Embroidered. 


IRISH LINEN GOLLARS, GUFFS, SHIRTS. 


Collars for Ladies and Children, 3-fold, ul 38. 6d. per doz. Gents’ 4-fold 
4s. 11d. per doz. Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from 5s. 11d, per doz. 
Matchless Shirts. best quality 4-fold finest linen “Fronts and 
Cuffs, 35s. 6d. the half-dozen i‘ measure = 
OLD SHIRTS MADE GOOD AS NEW 
With Best Materials in Neckbands, Cuffs, and Fronts, from 148. the half-dozen. 


SAMPLES AND ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS POST FREE. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, 
By Special Appointment to the Queen and the Empress Frederick of Germany, 
BELFAST, 


VINOLIA SOAP 
DOES NOT TOUCH UP THE SKIN. 
Price 4d., 6d., 8d., 10d., and 2s. 6d. per Tablet. 


MEDOC—VIN ORDINAIRE. 


+ Bots. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent light Dinner Wine 
13s. 7s. 6d. 


or for using with or without water. The quality will 
be found equal to wine usually sold at much higher 
prices. 


DINNER CLARET.—ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in bottle. We can 

strongly recommend this wine. On comparison it 16s. 9s. 
will be found equal to wine offered at much higher 
prices by the small foreign houses who pester private 

consumers in England. 


FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, and old 


in bottle, at 22s., 26s., 30s., 36s., 42s. per dozen. 


HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 


In fine condition, and at prices, in paany cases, below the present 
wholesale price in Bordeaux, including Vintages 1868, 1869, 1870, 
1874 1875, 1878, 1880, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889, All early imported by 


PRICES INCLUDE BOTTLES. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
LIVERPOOL: 
CENTRAL BUILDINGS, NORTH JOHN STREET. 


MANCHESTER: Market t Street, 
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3 INSURANCE, &c. NOVELS IN ONE VOLUME 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. atiehnwestnenibiibiainn 

‘T#£ IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. FIRE. 
Est. 1803.—1 OLD BROAD ST., E.C. ; and 22 PALL MALL, S.W. 

| Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000. Paid-up, £300,000. Total Funds, £1,500,000. SPE C IA | Fi I il ST 

E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. ; ° 

a The number of new posals received 

BRITISH WORKMAN’S | during half- 3t Oct. 1894, 
was 169,2 new premium income 

and GENERAL ' | thereon, £99,660. Funds have increased 4 

43 per cent. in the last 2} years. The pre- 


ASSURANCE C0., Ltd. bs sent Funds exceed £200,000, The sum paid 


in claims up to 31 Oct. 1894, amounts to 
upwards of £1,300,000. 


Industrial and Ordinary WEST ST., FINSBURY PAVEMENT, E.C. SELECT 


Life Assurance. petal 


Free by Post to any Address. 


Chief 0 
BROAD ST. CORNER, BIRMINGHAM. 


THE SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIBRARY 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
ESTABLISHED 1831. (LIMITED), 


Head Office: 26 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS, £3,612,821. LONDON: 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE AT LOWEST COST. 30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C., 
Rates for the INSURANCE of £100, under the Immediate Bonus Plan. 241 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W,, 
AGES... 20 30 40 50 60 


48 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C., 


pinnual | g1 12 0| £1 18 8/ £2 12 2 £3 1510/ £5 19 3 


AND AT 


ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES ON UNUSUALLY FAVOURABLE TERMS. 


Write for the New Prospectus to the Head omtee, or tothe | + Mydie’s Manchester Library, 


London Office: 69 KING WILLIAM ST., CITY, E.C. 
Manacer: T. B. Spracue,M.A., LL.D.  Lonoon Secretary: W. T. Cray, F.I.A. BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 


es ee AFTER FIVE YEARS IN INDIA; 


Or, Life and Work in a Punjaub District. 


To obtain the Freehold of ‘‘5 Cheyne Row, Chelsea,” to open the 
House to Visitors, and to collect Memorials there. Beyond the actual 


price (£1750), a further amount is required for repairs and expenses, and 
to form a Maintenance Fund. About £900 is already promised. An early By AN N E C. WILSON ’ 
_Tesponse is particularly asked, as the available time is very limited. Sub- 
yp ws gratefully acknowledged by Mr. B. F. STEVENS, Hon. Treasurer, Author of 
Square, W.C. ; Messrs. Coutts, Bankers, 59 Strand, W.C., “* Life of Savonarola,” ‘‘ Forty Scenes from English History,” &c. 
LESLIE STEPHEN, Chairman, 
Hyde Park Gate, S.W. WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. 


REGINALD BLUNT, 
The Rectory, Chelsea, S.W., | a Secretaries. 


A. C. MILLER, 
61 Cecil Street, Manchester, 


willing. who will be gind to hear Gem AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 
G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS & BOOK- 


* SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 2 rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the 
B Oo Oo K Ss. READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in 

London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIO is, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS. 


CATALOGUE sent on application. 


London : BLACKIE & SON, LimireEp, Old Bailey. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 


BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, and PUBLISHERS. NEW SERIES. No. 69. ONE SHILLING, 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS & PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS IN 
INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, AND ABROAD. R { 
A Monthly Catalogue ; Specimen Number post free. ( be nH ew ev € Ww. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED; AND CATALOGUED AND ARRANGED. : 
Telegraphic Address; BOOKMEN, LONDON, Code : UNICODE. Edited by W. E. HENLEY. 
140 RAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
P.R. A. Copy- H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON ‘The Quandary of the Bishop 
engraved en's en | KATHARINE TYNAN ‘The Gardener 
pectus 
or February n of “THE ART JOURN 1s. Your Local DAVID HANNAY The Teaching of Naval History 
Bookstall, or direct to Publishers, J, S, VIRTUE & Co,, Ltd,, 26 Lane, London, E,C, Cc. F. KEARY India : Impressions 
MARCEL SCHWOB R. L 5. 
FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. “OUTIS” The Great Democratic Joke 
E. H. PEARCE Christ's Hospita 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE,, | joun one The Last Conquest of Chins 
Importers of Foreign Books, H. B. DONKIN The ays 
ALICE MEYNELL Christina Rossett! 
14 ‘A STREET, COVENT GARDEN; and H. G. WELLS The Time Machine 
20 SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 


CATALOGUES post free on application. London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bed/ord Street, W.C. 
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26 January, 1895. 


‘The Saturday Review. 


SECOND EDITION. 


ELDER CONKLIN: 


AND OTHER STORIES. 


By FRANK HARRIS. 
1 vol. price 6s. | 


Mr. COVENTRY PATMORE says: 

“The manner or technical element in Mr. Harris's stories seems to me 
beyond criticism. The severity with.which he confines himself to saying 
things, instead of talking about them, is wholly admirable. Kipling never 
did anything better than the two short stories, ‘ Eatin’ Crow’ and ‘ The Best 
Man in Garotte,’ that is to say, the kind of-thing—which was thoroughly 
worth doing—could not have been done better...’ ‘The interest is human and 
heroic, and the execution perfect. . ... It requires an eye which has been 

ned by a life devoted to finish of expression to discern how great and 
vigorous have been the labour and faculty expended in this volume. It is 
a work of real and rare genius, greatly, to my thinking, misapplied. 
Morbid anatomy, except in so far as it helps by contrast to glorify health, 
Jace in trueart; and a very large proportion of this book is devoted 


net anatomy without any adequate presentation of the contrast of 


Professor DOWDEN says: 


“Demonstrations in spiritual anatomy—that is the most exact descrip- 
tion which can be given in a word of Mr, Frank Harris's stories. They are 
pot deficient in action, vigorously rendered into narrative ; but the action is 
so contrived as to be essentially the deploying of character; and the nar- 
rator stands above and apart from both events and mages, laying bare 
muscle and nerve with an unfaltering scalpel. The anatomist does not 
indulge in any tender emotion towards the subject of his demonstrations ; 
but it is intensely interesting to remove the superficial layers and expose to 
view the deeper structures. A keen eye and a hand that can be both bold 
and nice are needed for success ; neither rhetoric nor sentiment can assist 
TIMES. 


“These ably conceived and ably written stories seem to rank the late 
editor of the Fortnightly and new editor of the Saturday among the 
‘realists.’ But let us not be misunderstood. ‘Three of the six are simply 
‘realistic’ as every narrative of incident should be, and therefore of them- 
selves hardly suggest a distinctive label for Mr. Frank Harris's work. They 
betray unmistakably the influence of Mr. Bret Harte; nor are we sure that 
that writer has given us more characteristic or graphic pictures of the 
society of frontier township and mining camp than we find in ‘ The 
Sheriff and his Partner,’ ‘Eatin’ Crow,’ and ‘The Best Man in Garotte.’ 
The three remaining stories—still American and of the Western States—are 
more complex. ‘They are sufficiently rich in incident, but incident is 
subordinated to character, and the mind is strung up to high tension by the 
spectacle of warring impulses and tottering virtue." 


DAILY CHRONICLE. 
“Mr. Frank Harris's ‘ Elder Conklin'—perhaps the best piece of work 


of the ug 
ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE. 


“The literary form of the stories ‘is on the whole excellent. His style is 
Gallic with its even fitness and sharp lucidity. It is perfectly unobtrusive 
in its terse, close simplicity—so simple and clear that you never notice it at 
all, and it becomes a mere transparent medium through which the 
characters are seen in relief as if cut upon a cameo. But there is no denying 
the vivid realism with which he makes his figures move and talk, or the 
dramatic force with which he enables us to see the motives and actions of 
such characters as Gulmore the Boss, Elder Conklin, and Mr. Letgood. 
‘The Modern ‘Idyl’ is the singularly powerful story which first revealed 
Mr. Harris's ability when it appeared in the of the Fortnightly. It is 
even less pleasant to read than any of the others; but there is extraordinary 
force in the realization of the of the Parson, with its strange 
nixture of pietism and sensuality.” 


ATHENZUM. 
“The men and women live and move and have their being with that 


sort of aching, overcharged emotionalism which we experience only for 
ourselves or others in moments of the keenest mental tension. Balzac, no 
doubt, could have drawn such a figure as Elder Conklin—so stoutly 
pathetic, so hopelessly repellent in its tearless agony of bewildered frustra- 
tion, To have put beside him such an incarnation of healthy, youthful, 
and lovely feminine animality as his daughter Loo is, indeed, a triumph in 
creative workmanship.” 
SPEAKER. 

“That Mr. Frank Harris can write an admirable story was some 
years ago when he published the tale called ‘A Modern Idyl,’ in the 
os ng Review, “Elder Conklin’ is a collection of his tales, all dealing 
with life in the Far West of America, and all distinguished A vigour 
and power which marked his story in the Fortnightly. That he has taken 
Mr. Bret Harte as his model is obvious, but that only leads us to congratu- 
late him on the good taste he has shown in his choice of an exemplar. 
Nor must it be supposed that he is a slavish copyist. There is the 
atmosphere of the West in all the stories, whilst the incidents are fresh and 
striking. If Mr. Harris goes on as he has begun, he need not fear com- 
parison with any living writer of short tales.” 


PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

“Saner judgment will pronounce the book merely better than other 
books that are themselves not bad. ... Mr. Harris's speciality lies in 
grafting on to the outward world of Bret Harte an inward world of con- 
licting motive and . Only in the first story does 
Mr. Harris's method quite , and the result is admirable. The 
characters are clearly defined and combined with great skill. They 
breathe genuineness and truth. There is force, and pathos too, in the 
Story of Bancroft and Loo Conklin, some of the power of the 
melody is lost in the minor key.” 


LONDON: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 
21 Bedford Street, Strand. 


MESSRS. LONCMANS & 60S LIST. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE VERNEY MEMOIRS. 


MEMOIRS OF THE VERNEY FAMILY 


DURING THE COMMONWEALTH, 16so-15¢0. Compiled from the 
Letters and Illustrated by the Portraits at Claydon House. By MarGaREv 
M. Verney. With 10 Portraits, &c., 8vo, 215. 
“The third volume of the ‘ Verney Memoirs’ is ly interesting from the 
light which it throws on the social life, habits, and feelings of English 
gentry in the seventeenth century.”"—Standard. 


THE TEACHING OF THE VEDAS: 


What Light does it Throw on the Origin and Development of Religion? By 
Maurice Puituirs, London Mission, Madras. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


LIFE OF LUTHER. By Jutius Kostuin. 


With Illustrations from Authentic Sources, Translated from the German. 
Second and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


A MODERN PRIESTESS OF ISIS 


(Madame BLAVATSKY). Abridged and Translated on the Behalf of the 
Society for Psychical Research from the Russian of VsevoLop SERGYEEVICH 
Sotovyorr, By WALTER LEar, Litt.D. With Appendices. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


STUDIES IN THE CHRISTIAN CHA- 
RACTER: Sermons. With an Introductory Essay. By Francis Pacer, 
D.D., Dean of Christ Church, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 
THIRTY-FOURTH THOUSAND. PRICE SIX SHILLINGS. 


A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE. 


Sraniey J. WeymMan. 


SPECTATOR.—" In many respects 
Mr. Weyman at one stride in the front rank of living 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 371. 


By 


this book is so noteworthy that it 
novelists.” 


TWELVE YEARS OF IN- VI. THE COMMONWEALTH 
DIAN GOVERNMENT. AND PROTECTORATE. 

Il. MR. MEREDITH'S VII. ERASMUS, BY THE LATE 
NOVELS, — PROFESSOR FROUDE, 

III. NAVY RECORDS OF THE VIII. EARLY CHRISTIAN 
ARMADA. MONUMENTS. 

IV. MODERN MAGIC. IX. A_ COUNTERFEIT REVO- 

Vv. THE HISTORY OF THE LUTION. 

CABINET. 


NOW READY. PRICE SIXPENCE. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. February, 


AN ARRANGED MARRIAGE, By FERDINAND DE LESSEPS AND 
Dorotuea Gerarp, Author of THE SUEZ AND PANAMA 
“Lady Baby,” Chaps. X1.- CANALS. By W. H. 

7 » SAN STEFANO: A Ballad of the 

ENGLISH SEAMEN IN THE ‘ ” 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY. Lect. 
VII. By J. A. Froupe. Z 

“HALFWA BETWEEN THE} ONLY KITTY: A “Kodak” of 
STILES.” By Mrs. Mores- London Life. By L. B. WaLForp. 
WORTH. 

THE DREAM OF THE PSYCHO- AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. 

METER, By May Kenpat. By Anvrew Lana. 


Lonpon : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
New York: 15 East 16th STREET. 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 


PART 133, FEBRUARY 1895. PRICE 7D. 

The first part of the New Volume, to be issued at the end of January, 
will contain the opening chapters of ‘‘ The Chronicles of Count Antonio,” 
by ANTHONY HOPE, au of ‘‘ The Prisoner of Zenda"; ‘ Recollec- 
tions of Captain Wilkie,” A. CONAN DOYLE; and numerous 
complete Short Stories and Articles of general interest. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, Ltd., Edinburgh and London. 


NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR N. S. SHALER. 
On Monday next. With Illustrations. Royal 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


SEA AND LAND: 


Features of Coasts and Oceans, with Special Reference to the 
Life of Man. 
By N. 8S. SHALER, 
in Harvard University ; Author of “‘ Aspects of the 
wie Nature 4 &c. 
*,* The relations of i man form a subject that Professor Shaler has 
popular 


made his own ; and he returns to it in this volume, wherein he discusses the 
between land and water as shown on the seashore in beaches bours and the 


Professor of 


Loxpon: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLace. 
Just Published, Demy 8vo, One 


SOCIALISM - 


By LORD NORTON, Author of “ High and Low Church.” 
Lowpon: RIVINGTON, PERCIVAL & CO., Kine Sr., Covent Garpen, 
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MACMILLAN & C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


MEMOIR OF SIR A. C. RAMSAY. By Sir 


ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, F.R.S., Director-General of the Geological 
Survey of Great Britain and Ireland. With Portraits. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


net. 

DAILY NEWS.—‘ The memoir is worthy both of Ramsay and his bio 
grapher. . . . His book ins no y detail, and the story proceeds 
smoothly and rapidly from the first page to last.” 


THE SPHINX OF EAGLEHAWK. A Tale 


of Old Bendigo. By ROLF BOLDREWooD. [cap. 8vo, 2s. 
[Macmillan’s Pocket Novels. 


THE RALSTONS. By F. Marion Crawrorp. 


2 vols., globe Svo, 12s. 

DAILY NEIWS.—“ The book is admirably written ; it contains passages full 
of distinction, it is instinct with intensity of purpose ; the characters are drawn with 
a living touch ; the narrative moves ma» bel pause or falter from crisis to crisis.” 


THE MELANCHOLY OF STEPHEN 


ALLARD. By GARNET SMITH. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

TIMES.—* Mr. Garnet Smith has read widely and seems to have assimilated 
and reproduced all the melanchely to be found in the great writers he has studied. 
He writes vigorously and effectively in the peculiar style which befits the melancholy 


ENGLISH PROSE. Selections, with Critical 


Introductions by various Writers, and General Introductions to each 
Period Edited by HENRY CRAIK. In 5 Vols., crown 8vo, 7s. 5d. 
each volume. 

VoL, IV.—THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


SUMMER STUDIES OF BIRDS AND BOOKS. 


By W. WARDE FOWLER. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
TIMES.—* Readers of Mr. Warde Fowler’s delightful ‘ Year with the Birds’ do 
not need to be told what a dainty feast he has provided for them in his new volume. 
. » « The volume will be treasured by all lovers of birds and their haunts.” 


STEAM and the MARINE STEAM ENGINE. 


Bv Joun YEO, Fleet Engineer, Royal Navy; Instructor in Steam and 
Marine Engineering at the Royal Naval College. With Illustrations. 
Medium 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 424. 


FEBRUARY. Price 1s. 


CONTENTS : 
1. ~ OF THE CHINESE WAR. By Lieut-Colonel 
ILL JAMEs. 
2. tre SeXCENTENARY OF THE ENGLISH PARLIAMENT. By 
W. Roor. 
3. DRAMATIS PERSON. 
4. THE TRIUMPH OF HECTOR. 
5s. THE HERONS. Chapters X.—XII. 
6. IN THE WAKE OF CAPTAIN COOK. 
7. THE ESCAPE OF MARIA CLEMENTINA. By Anprew Lane. 
8 A LESSON FROM HISTORY. 
MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


WARD & DOWNEY’S NEW BOOKS. 


HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE. by 
Baron de MAtortie, Author of ‘“‘ Twixt Old Times and New.” One vol., 
demy 8vo, 15s. 
“Tt is a lively collection of personal recollections and sketches of contemporary 
‘+ He has constantly been finding or making opportunities for close intercourse with 
all sorts of celebrities, and has, apparently, missed n» chance of noting anything that 
would form an exciting chapter in a book.” —Standard. 


TALES OF CRIME AND CRIMINALS IN 
AUSTRALIA. By H. A. Wuire, late Deputy-Governor of Ballarat Gaol. 
Price 6s. 

« An interesting study of one of the darkest chapters of modern history. . . . Many 
and varied are the stories recounted in this collection.” —Pudlishers’ Circular. 

“The verv simplicity with which many of the most exciting episodes in the old 
days of stockades are tol i gives them a force often lacking in the work of the 
romancer. The Story ot the Kelly gang has never been set out with more effect.” 

Daily Chronicle 


A MAN OF GENIUS. By Henry 
By HENRY Murkay. Two vols. 


“Clever, powerful, and admirably told througiout.” 


MURRAY Daily Telegraph. 
. *** \ Man of Genius’ is written by a man of talent.” 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


By JAMES | HOW HE BECAME A PEER: A Story 


of Modern Politics, By James Tuirsk. ‘Two vols. 
THIRSK ‘fhiesk knows his ‘monde.’ and his description of it is 
P | unsparingly cynical and sadly enlightening.” —Pall Mall Gasette. 


WOOLLAM Angels.” Two vols. 
« | “Is an idyllic story teeming with human sympathy and literary 
charm.” -Daily Telegraph. 


BY SOPHIA KOVALEVSKY. 


VERA BARANTZOVA. From the Russian of SopHia 
Kova.evsky. By S. Strerntak and W. WesTALL. 6s. 
**Cannot fail to strike and interest the reader, both by its marvellous dramatic 
descriptions and also by the keen insight into the many mixed motives that influence 
human nature.” — Literary World. 


’ NO. I. OF THE ADELPHI SERIES. NOW READY. 

ONF NEVER KNOWS. By F.C. Pui tips, Author 

of “ As in a Looking Glass.’ Cheap Edition, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
NEW BOOK BY JOHN DAVIDSON. 

A FULT. AND TRUE ACCOUNT OF THE 
WONDERFUL MISSION OF EARL LAVENDER, WHICH LASIED 
ONE NIGHT AND ONE DAY. With a History of the Pursuits of Earl 
Lavender and Lord Brumm, by Mrs. ScaMLer and Maup With a 


Frontispiece by Auskey BearpsLey. Crown 8vo, buckram, price 65. 
[Now Ready. 


WARD & DOWNEY, LIMITED, 42 YORK BUILDINGS, ADELPHI, W.C. 
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| ANCE OF MOLIERE-III. LETTERS OF EDWARD FITZGERALD J 


| AND THE REFORMATION—VI. “TO YOU I SING”—VII. THE GIRI 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 


Now Ready, Price One Shilling. 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS FOR FEBRUARY 189s. 
I. LADY JEAN'S VAGARIES (Conclusion)—II. THE LAST APPFAR 


FANNY KEMBLE, 1871-1883—IV. A BALLADE OF IDEALS~—y. ERASMUs 


WHO BELIEVED IN THE SAINTS—VIII. MAGIC VERSES—Ix, TO 
MARGARET—X. A BRACE OF LIONS—XI. PHILIP I1.—XII. an UN. 
PUBLISHED PAGE IN MADAGASCAR HISTORY—XIII. HEINRICH 
HOFFMANN'S HISTORY, Chaps. xi.-xii—XIV. ON CURIO HUNTING Int 
IN CHINA—XV. A HIGHER LAW—XVI. AFTER SUNSET. 


NEW WORKS. 


NOW READY. VI 


NOLLEKENS AND HIS TIMES. By Joun Tuoms 


SMITH, formerly Keeper of the Prints and Drawings in the Britis \ 
Edited by EDMUND GOSSE. Int vol, demy with Pertat, RA 


“Those who delight in vagrant anecdote of Hogarth and Reynol lohnson 
and Fielding, Garrick and Quin, and Gainsborough and Wilson will faa 2 these ay 
pages a never-failing source of entertainment.” —Rea/m. 


SECOND EDITION. 


A MEMOIR OF MRS. AUGUSTUS CRAVEN, Author 


of “ Le Récit d’une Sceur.” With Extracts from her Diaries and Correspond. 
ence. _By MARIA CATHERINE BISHOP. In 2 vols., crown 8yo, with 
Portraits of Mrs. Craven, 215. 


NOW READY. 


FORTY YEARS AT THE POST OFFICE, 1850-1890, OM 


** A valuable record of work done, by one who was himself behind the scenes Bui 
and a storehouse of anecdote and reminiscence.”—Daily Telegraph. 


NOW READY. 


THE LIVES OF JAMES HOLMES AND JOHN @ x: 
VARLEY. By ALFRED THOMAS STORY, Author of ‘‘ The Life of Joha 8v0 
Linnell.” In xr vol., demy 8vo, 14s. 


“ Lovers of art will find much in this volume to charm them ; but, happily, it 
can also be recommended to the general reader, who will delight in the racy anec- 
dotes with which it abounds.”—G/obe. GE 


NOW READY. 


MEMOIRS OF AN AUTHOR. By Percy Firzcerato, 
M.A., F.S.A., Author of ‘Recreations of a Literary Man,” “ The Lives of 
the Sheridans,” &c. In 2 vols., demy 8vo, with Portrait. 28s. 


** The author gossips in a light and agreeable way about notable people he ha 
known and noteworthy “incidents which have come under his observation in the 
course of a singularly active and remarkably varied literary career. ‘The whole book 
is eminently readable and entertaining.”— Daily Mews, 


THIRD EDITION. tlw 


A MEMOIR OF MRS. HENRY WOOD, Author of “ East 
Lynne,” &. By CHARLES W. WOOD. In x vol., crown 8vo, with 
3 Portraits and 64 Illustrations, 6s. } R. 


** Mrs, Wood had a career of so singular a fame that her biography must needs GR: 
attract considerable attention. From cover to cover there is not a dull page.” 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington Street. DR. 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


Just Published, 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. NU} 


THE LAST ABBOT OF GLASTONBURY § “ 
AND HIS COMPANIONS: OH) 
AN HISTORICAL SKETCH. CaM 


By FRANCIS AIDAN GASQUET, D.D., O.S.B. 
Author of “ The Great Pestilence (A.D. 1348-9), commonly 


known as the Black Death.” TUI 
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, HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Locir ROBERTSON, M.A., First English Master, Edinburgh 
By J College. With an Introduction by Professor Masson, Edin- 
burgh University. Crown 8vo, 380 


up LITERATURE OF THE GEORGIAN 


ERA. By the late Professor MinTo. Edited, with a Biographical 
Introduction, by Professor KNIGHT, St. Andrews. Post 8vo, 6s. 


HANDBOOK OF MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 


A Complete Course of Exercises in Mental Arithmetic, with Answers. 
1 crown 8vo, 264 pp., 2s 6d. Also in 6 Parts (Standards I. to 
VIL), each containing 1,200 Examples, limp cloth, 6d. each. 


PRACTICAL ARITHMETICAL EXERCISES. 


Containing upwards of 8,000 Examples. New and Revised Edition 
crown 8vo, 357 pp-, 3S- With Answers, 3s. 6d. 


EXERCISES IN MENSURATION. Complete 


in 1 vol., 128 pp., cloth, rs. Also in 2 Parts, 64 pp., paper, 4d. ; cloth, 
6d. each. Answers separately, 2d. each Part. 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. Complete in 1 


vol,, 288 pp. crown 8vo, with Answers. { /mmediately. 


OMMENTARIES ON THE HISTORY OF 


ENGLAND, from the Earliest Times to 1865. By MONTAGU 
Burrows, Chichele Professor of Modern History in the University of 
Oxford, &c. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


XT-BOOK OF ZOOLOGY. By Professor 
ALLEYNE NICHOLSON. Fifth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 
8vo, with 358 Engravings, ros. 6d. 


yk. PAGE’S ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK OF 


GEOLOGY. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged by Professor 
LAPWORTH. (/n preparation. 


PAGE’S INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK 


OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. Thirteenth Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged by Professor LAPWORTH. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


DR. MACKAY’S ELEMENTS OF PHYSIO- 
GRAPHY. New Edition, Re-written and Enlarged, with numerous 
Illustrations specially prepared for this Edition. Crown 8vo. 

| /n the press. 


MACKAY’S INTERMEDIATE GEO- 


GRAPHY. Eighteenth Edition, Enlarged and Revised to Date. 
Feap, 8vo, 2s. 


DR. MACKAY’S OUTLINES OF MODERN 


GEOGRAPHY, Thousand. Revised to Date. Feap, 8vo, 1s. 


RES AND THE PRINCIPLES OF MA- 


NURING. By C. M. AIKMAN, M.A., D.Sc., Professor of Chemistry, 
Glasgow Veterinary College. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 


QHNSTON’S ELEMENTS OF AGRICUL- 


’ 

PHEN’S CATECHISM OF AGRICUL- 
TURE. New Edition, Revised by JAMES MACDONALD, Secretary of 
the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland. With numerous 
I ions, crown 8vo. [/mmediately. 


A WORKING HANDBOOK OF THE ANA- 


LYSIS OF SENTENCES. With Notes on Parsing, Paraphrasing, 
— of Speech, and Prosody. New Edition, Revised, crown 8vo, 


MEMENTARY GRAMMAR AND COMPOSI- 
onl With numerous Exercises. Second Edition, Revised, feap. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, 


' EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


MR. LIST. 
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COREA, OR CHO-SEN, 
The Land of the Morning Calm. 


By A. Henry SavaGe-Lanpor. With 38 Illustrations from Drawings by the 
Author, and a Portrait. Demy 8vo, 18s. 


CORRECTED IMPRESSIONS. 


Essays on Victorian Writers. By Georce Saintspury. Crown 8vo, buckram, 
gilt top, 7s. 6d. 
HERBART AND THE HERBARTIANS. 
By Cuarzes pe Garmo, Ph.D. Crown 8vo, §s. 
*,* The New Volume of “ The Great Educators.” 


MANNERS, CUSTOMS, AND OBSERVANCES. 


Their Origin and Signification. By Lzorotp WaGNneR. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ALEXANDER III. OF RUSSIA. 
By Cuar.es Lowe, M.A., Author of “ Prince Bismarck : an Historical Biography.” 
Crown 8vo, with Portrait in Photogravure, 6s. 


THE SECOND MRS. TANQUERAY. 
A Play in Four Acts. By A, W. Pinero. Small 4to, with a New Portrait in 
Photogravure, 5s. 


EPISODES. 


By G. Street, Author of “ THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A BOY.” Crown 8vo, 


3s. 6d. 
A STREET IN SUBURBIA. 


By Epwin Pucu. New volume of “‘ The Pioneer Series.” Post 8vo, paper covers. 
2+. 6d. net.; cloth, 3s. net. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
EDMUND AND JULES DE GONCOURT. 


With Letters and Leaves from their Journals. Compiled and Translated. With 
8 New and Original Portraits, specially prepared for these volumes. 2 vols. demy 
8vo, 32s. 


MEMOIRS OF THE PRINCE DE JOINVILLE. 


Translated by Lady Mary Loyp. With many Illustrations from Drawings by the 
Author. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. ; postage, 6d. 


NAPOLEON AND THE FAIR SEX 


*““NAPOLEON ET LES FEMMES”). Translated from the French of Freperic 
Masson. With 10 Portraits. Demy 8vo, 15s. net, postage 6d, 


THE STORY OF A THRONE: 
Catherine II. of Russia. 


From the French of K. Wattszewskt. (Being a Sequel to “ ‘The Romance of an 


Empress,” by the same Author.) 2 vols. demy 8vo, 28s. 


MASTERPIECES OF GREEK SCULPTURE. 


A Series of Essays on the History of Art. By Apotr FurtwaNnGLer, Authorised 
Translation. Edited by Euctnie Setters. Large 4to, with 19 Full-page and 200 
Text Illustrations, £3 3s. net. 


An Edition de Luxe (Limited to Fifty Copies) printed on Japanese vellum, in 
2 voils., £10 ros. net. 
REMBRANDT'S MASTERPIECES IN 
THE GALLERY AT CASSEL. 


(Seventeen Photogravures.) With an Essay by Freperick Wepmore. In Port- 
folio, 27} by 20 inches. ‘Twenty-five impressions of each Plate are numbered and 
Signed, but only Fourteen are for sale in England. Twenty guineas net per set ; 
after the First ‘I'wenty-five, Twelve guineas net per set. 


A VICTIM OF GOOD LUCK. 


By W. E. Norris. New Edition. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


ELDER CONKLIN, AND OTHER STORIES. 


By Frank Harris. 8vo, 6s. 


THE MANXMAN. 


By Hatt Caine. Forty-fifth Thousand. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
AT THE GATE OF SAMARIA. 
By W. J. Locke. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
A DAUGHTER OF THIS WORLD. 
By F. BarrersHatt. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


AN ALTAR OF EARTH. 


By Tuymot Monk. Post 8vo, paper covers, 2s. 6d. net ; cloth, 3s. net. 
*,* Volume of “ The Pioneer Series.” 
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CEORGE ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Book I. (in Three Parts) Now Ready. 


QUEENE,’ 


With about 90 Full-page Illustrations, besides 80 Canto Headings, Initials, 60 Tailpieces, i 
Specially-Designed Cover, by WALTER CRANE. = 


An entirely New Edition (limited), hand-printed on a specially prepared quality of Arnold’s Unbleached Ha 
Paper, large post 4to. To be completed in Nineteen Parts, published Monthly, price 1os. 6d. net each Pat, C 
No odd Parts will be supplied. L 
Also 25 Copies printed in red and black on Japanese vellum, price 25s. net per Part. | 

The Text has been collated from Four Editions, including that of 1590, and Edited by THomas J. Wisk. 

The First Book has just been completed, consisting of 256 pages with 14 Full-page Desi 2 
Headings and Tailpieces, £1 11s. 6d. and 23 Cano 


TYNE. Twenty-five Letters to a Working Man 
of Sunderland on the Laws of Work. 


THE CROWN OF WILD OLIVE. 
Four Essays on Work, Traffic, and the Future of 
England. With Articles on the Economy of the 
Kings of Prussia. Eighth Edition. 


QUEEN OF THE AIR: a Studv of 
So Sak Myths of Cloud and Storm. Third 


VERONA, and other Lectures. De- 
livered principally at the Royal and London 
Institutions between 1870 and 1883. Illustrated 
with Frontispiece in Colour, and 11 Photogravure 
Piates from Drawings by the Author. Medium 
8vo, cloth, 15s. 


RUSKIN HOUSE, 156 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON. 


Preface. Sixth Edition. 


THE ETHICS OF THE DUST. Ten 


Lectures to Little Housewives on the Elements of 
Crystallisation. Crown 8vo. Seventh Edition. 


SELECTIONS FROM RUSKIN. 2 


vols. small post 8vo (sold capanaeely), cloth, 6s. 


each ; roan, gilt edges, each 8s, 6d. 

The FIRST SERIES (from Works written between 
sos ond 1860), with Engraved Portrait after George 
Richmond's Picture, and an Index, 540 pp. 

The SECOND SERIES (from Works written be- 
tween 1860 and 1888), with Photogravure Portrait from 
a recent Photograph, and an Index, 500 pp. 


BOOK II. 
Part IW. (80 pages), with 5 Full-page Designs, 5 Canto Headings, and 4 Tailpieces. [Ln February, Mi 
Part YW. (88 pages), with 5 Full-page Designs, 4 Canto Headings, and 2 Tailpieces. [Zn March, 
Part VI., completing the Second Book, will consist of 112 pages, with 7 Full-page Illustrations, and a designed | 
Title-page for Book II., 4 Canto Headings, and 3 Tailpieces. This Part will be ready in April. ® bs 
Each succeeding Book will include, on an average, the same number of Illustrations. 
A NEW WORK BY MRS. COMYNS CARR, Author of ‘North Italian Folk,” “‘ Margaret Maliphant,” &c. T 
A MODEL WIFE, and Other Stories. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. . Pa 
_ “Itis almost difficult in speaking of Mrs. Comyns Carr's book of short stories not to be led away into terms of extravagant and indiscriminating praise... , Her 
stories are interesting, because the people who move through her pages are real men and women . . . and they are told with distinction and in excellent literary English.” cor 
National Observer, 
NEARLY READY. BY JUDGE O'CONNOR MORRIS, Author of ‘Great Commanders of Modern Times,” ‘‘ Napoleon,” &c. &c. pi 
THE MEMORIES AND THOUGHTS OF A LIFE. This Work is chiefly conversant with} oo 
Ireland and the Irish Question during the last sixty years, and the author incidentally refers to his connection with the literature and Fre 
men of letters of his time. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d., about 400 pages, with Photogravure Portrait. be 
“K 
A NEW EDITION OF JANE AUSTEN'S of } 
PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. With 100 Illustrations by Hucu Tuomson, and an Introduction) 
by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. Crown &vo, cloth gilt or edges uncut, 6s. thos 
The Large Paper Copies on Arnold’s Unbleached Hand-made Paper, which are all taken up, may now be had. It w 
** Excellent as is Mr. ‘Thomson's previous work, he has surpassed the best of it in these drawings to ‘ Pride and Prejudice.’ They comprise the finest work he has ye} trou 
given us, and the most perfect illustration that un English artist has supplied to an English book in our time,” —Saturday Review. at | 
LULLABIES OF MANY LANDS. Collected and rendered into English by Atma Srrerten ®& 
With 77 Illustrations, and specially designed Cover by Emity J. Harvinc. F cap. 4to, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. vict 
‘The book comprises 30 Lullabies from England, Scotland, Ireland, Wales, Denmark, Germany, Greece, Hungary, Italy, Norway, Roumania, Russia, Sicily, and Spain. a 
“ Charming is the only word with which to describe ‘ Lullabies of Many Lands,’ . . . and no better praise could be given to the illustrations than to say that they are ; 
worthy of the songs."—orning Post. and 
celet 
WORKS BY JOHN RUSKIN. defer 
Small post 8vo, cloth, each 5s.; roan, gilt edges, each 7s. 6d. ; Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. each; revi 
’ half-parchment, gilt top, 6s. 6d. roan, gilt edges, 10s. each; weal 
SESAME AND LILIES. A Small | THE TWO PATHS. Lectures on Art gene 
Cc mplet con ai ing the Logue, Complete with all the Plates. 
Mystery of Life,"with long Preface and Note Edition, sated THE SEVEN LAMPS OF ARCHIE Tt 
New Index. The 14 for Edition by to al 
MUNERA PULVERIS. Six Essays | “A JOY F OR EVER (and its Price | venti 
. on the Elements of Political Economy. in the Market) Substance of ‘I'wo Lectures, sume 
on the Political Economy of Art. With New | ARATRA PENTELICI: Seven Lec- 
THE EAGLE’S NEST. Ten Lectures Preface and added Articles. ‘ ai tures on the Elements of Sculpture. With 1 En: at Ce 
on the Relation of Natural Science to Art. LECTURES ON ART Deli d | graving on Steel and 20 Autotype on 
Delivered at | 
TIME AND TIDE, BY WEARE AND | LECTURES ON ART. Delivered at | yay D'ARNO : Ten Lectures on Arf Colo 


of the Thirteenth Century in Pisa and Florerce. 
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LECTURES ON ARCHITECTURE favou 
and PAINTING. Delivered at Edinburgh fetent 
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